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Budget control of stock prevents over-supplies that eat into profits Safe-Cabinets furnish certified fire protection, assuring availability 


—Kardex visualizes ‘““Fact-Power” for on-time executive action. 


of proof-of-loss records needed in collecting insurance claims. 








Prevent Stock from Stealing Profits 
...With full use of 











@ In 1946, the positive control of ma- 
terials stands out as one of the most 
serious responsibilities of management. 
Whether the control involves raw ma- 
terials, processed or purchased parts, 
finished goods, tools or maintenance 
supplies, it is necessary to ¢dluminate 
current facts so that required action will 
be prompt and positive. 
This is the function of Remington 
Rand “Fact-Power” in stock control. 
**Fact-Power” simplifies executive con- 
trol by group classification, by branches 
and offices since it vis7bly relates the cur- 
rent rate of turnover and inventory values 
to those budgeted and ciieaiae At the 
item-by-item operating level, it visually 
analvzes all conditions to make action 
practically automatic when needed. 
‘Fact-Power” can help you reduce 
budgets, lower purchasing and other 
costs, and maintain stock in the most 
profitable relation to production fore- 
casts or sales volume. 
“Management Controller #708” is a new 
study of modern stock control methods, 
available on special loan. Ask our near- 
est Branch Office for it, or write to us. 
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Newest form of stock control ‘Fact-Power” at the operating level. The Remington 
Rand Graph-A-Matic Computing Chart automatically converts numeric balances into 
action. Prevention of overstocks and understocks is positive with this system.. 





315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1946, REMINGTON RAND INC, 
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The “Jeep” power take-off operates a 
winch or serves any number of other 
useful purposes. With spline shaft or 

ey on it furnishes mobile power 


‘or many kinds of industrial and agrie 
cultural units. 





The “Jeep” makes a handy, economical 
pick-u oe by close quarters 
or bad roads. You use conventional 2- 
wheel drive for highway speed and 
economy; sure-footed 4-wheel drive for 


heavy going. 
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There seems to be no limit to what you can do with a “Jeep” 
—the versatile, all-purpose vehicle that serves all industry. 

It carries up to 800 pounds or pulls up to 2 14 tons across 
town or across the plant yard. It gets in and out of places 
where less maneuverable vehicles cannot go. It threads its 
way right into your plant... takes material directly to the 
production line... delivers finished products for shipment 
or storage. It doubles as tow truck, service car, pick-up. 

As a runabout, the Universal “Jeep” takes repair men 
and maintenance crews wherever theif work requires, 
traveling on or off the road with equal ease and delivering 
men, tools, and power directly to the job. 

The “Jeep” serves also as a mobile power unit—with 
power take-offs that deliver up to 30 hp for the operation 
of industrial equipment or agricultural units. 

Ask your Willys-Overland dealer to demonstrate the 
“Jeep” right on the job, and see for yourself how “Jeep” 
versatility can be used in your business. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, INC., TOLEDO 1, O. 
Maker of America’s Most Useful Vehicles 


GET A jeep 








FOLKS who live within a radius of 400 miles of 
Holland, Michigan, often see Fruehauf Trailers, 
filled with furnaces and heating equipment, on 
their way to make more warm friends for Holland 
Furnace Company. ; 

These “rubber-tired freighters” handle heavy, 
bulky loads with ease. Some weigh as much as 
15 tons. By using Fruehaufs, the company saves 
time and cuts handling costs on furnace deliveries. 

With this modern hauling method, there’s no 
waiting for freight-car spotting and delayed- 
departure schedules. The Trailers leave the plant 
when loaded. Further, on return trips, they haul 
back metals and other materials needed for furnace 
production. These are but a few of the many ways 


DO TRUCK OPERATORS *AY FOR THE USE OF HIGHWAYS? 


Comme:cial vehicle operators not only pay their share for road build: 
ing ond maintenance—but overpay yearly from $5 each for 
trucks up to $287 each for truck-trailers. of over 
Reports show that from 1925 to 1943 almost Z. bil 


small farm 
5-ton capacity 
ion dollars has 
been taken from highwoy tox funds and used for other purposes 


Fruehaufs increase efficiency and save money. 


Many manufacturers, whose products were 
formerly trucked to rail sidings and then handled 
again at destination, have found it more advan- 
tageous to ship all the way by Trailer. 

The Fruehauf man in your vicinity can acquaint 
you with many cases where Trailers do the job 
more economically. He will gladly give you all the 
facts and you can compare them with your 
present delivery set-up. 


HOLLAND -URNACE 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF TRUCK-TRAILERS 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 32 


8 FACTORIES—62 FACTORY SERVICE BRANCHES 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


MOTOR MAN 


Unlike most executives, who reach the 
heights after having become proficient in 
but one field, Nick Dreystadt, recently chosen ° 
to head General Motors’ Chevrolet Division, 
is thoroughly experienced in a variety of 
phases of business. 

Essentially a mechanic, Dreystadt is not 
only a master of engineering and factory 
production, but is equally well-versed in the 
multitudinous aspects of human relations, 
dealer and distributor problems, sales and 
merchandising. 

B. C. Forbes’ personal appraisal of Drey- 
stadt, another in our popular series of 
“Tomorrow's Leapexs,” will highlight our 
October 1 issue. Watch for it. 


FORECAST—FOURTH QUARTER 


Are reconversion woes—at long last— 
about to disappear? 

With many recent developments indicat- . 
ing that industry is finally beginning to roll 
into high gear once more, business men 
throughout the country are seeking some 
authoritative answers to this question. 

Another outstanding feature of our Octo- 
ber 1 issue, then, will bring you the outlook 
as seen by the country’s leading economists. 
Polled by Forses in its 30th quarterly fore- 
cast of business and industrial conditions, 
the views of these expert observers, sifted 
and summarized by Forsszs editors, will ap- 
pear in the form of compact but compre- 
hensive paragraphs. 





ON THE COVER 

With this issue 
Forses Maga- 
zine of Busi- 
ness inaugu- 
rates an out- 
standing new 
series of covers 
. . . full color 
portraits of 
‘*‘Tomorrow’s 
Leaders,” fea- 
turing the new- 
er men at 
America’s bus- 
iness helm, 
men whose 
present  posi- 
tion and future promise indicate that they 
may attain conspicuous heights. 

For their technical excellence, these 
Ansco color covers have been hailed by 
experts in the fields of photography, engrav- 
ing and printing as among the most notable 
reproductions yet achieved in the graphic 
arts field. 

Credit for these portraits goes to David 
Berns, famed New York photographer, and 
to General Aniline & Film Corporation. Mr. 
Raymond Tourangeau, technician, and Mr. 
Warren Cassell, specialist, of General Ani- 
line’s Ansco film and camera division, have 
guided the successful filming and reproduc- 
tion of the series. 








She sews a Fine Seam 
with a Spray Gun 


Quite a bit quicker than sewing ma- 
chines, or rivets, or staples, or tacks... 


Today...with brush, spray or spread- 
er...workers whisk on modern adhesives 
in a flash. And seam-seal in seconds. 
Seconds for jobs that formerly meant 
expensive minutes. 


And, in addition to labor-saving econ- 
omies, seam-sealing with adhesives is 
much better suited to certain products 
than old fashioned methods. It makes 


important improvements in appearance 

. gives greater resistance to moisture 
and decay. 

Of course, different products have dif- 
ferent requirements. And that’s where 
Flintkote can help you. If you have a 
standard requirement, chances are we 
can recommend a stock product that 
will meet your specifications perfectly. 
For your special needs, our technical 
staff, backed by 45 years’ experience, is 
always at your disposal. 


Flintkote makes many things 


Adhesives and combining cements of 
many types, industrial floorings, protec- 
tive coatings, paperboard prod- 
ucts and a wide line of building 
materials. All these and many 
more products... for American 










homes and industry. THE FLINTKOTE 
coMPANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y.; 55th and Alameda 
Streets, Los Angeles 54, Califor- 
nia; 25 Adelaide Street East, To- 


ronto 1, Ontario. 





2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Prediction: Russia will stop short of pre- 
cipitating war. 


We have the atomic bomb. 


Good stocks have been rushing to- 
wards the bargain counter. 


Decontrol will spread. 


Expect considerable but not chaotic 
inflation. 


More home-building looms. 


Communists dominate the seamen’s 
union. Deplorable! 


Conserve savings. 


Money rates probably have reached ° 


the bottom. 


Lowest-yielding bonds, therefore, have 
probably reached the top. 


Aviation will soar. 


Ending UNRRA will be a relief to 


American taxpayers. 

CIO demands higher wages without 
higher prices and without higher out- 
put per worker. 


A wonderful trick if it could be done. 
But it can’t. 


Production soon wili boom. 


A guaranteed annual wage will become 
more common. 


Enlightened managements, please note. 
Television is making progress. 


MacArthur is doing a swell job. Hence 
Russia’s resentment. 


Forecast: A year from now interest 
rates on savings will be better. 


Truman is no fisherman—except for 
votes. 


But will he succeed in that role? 
The worid is swinging towards the Right. 


Comforting. 
FORBES 
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e Starting some years ago with Na- 
tional Accounting Machines in one 
of its divisions for posting customers’ 
accounts and ledgers, the Shell Oil 
Company has gradually extended their 
use through its marketing divisions. 

Nationals speed up posting oper- 
ations. Their many time-conserving 
automatic features—such as auto- 
matic tabulation and automatic clear- 
ance of balances—give them an ad- 
vantage in speed. 

Users find it so simple to train person- 
nel to operate Nationals, thanks to 
their many standard features, such as 
standard adding machine keyboard, 
standard typewriter keyboard, and 
complete visibility of postings on 
forms. 

Nationals have all-around utility. 
They can be changed from one post- 





ing operation to another by just 
changing form bars—and this takes 
but a matter of seconds. 

As for Shell Oil, so for other manu- 
facturers and for businesses of every 
kind—National Accounting Machines 


work important savings and promote 


efficiency. 


Whether your business is large or 


small, there is a chance that National 
may be able to suggest new and 
better methods that will reduce ac- 
counting costs and increase profits. 
Your National representative will be 
glad to give you the benefit of his 
wide experience in solving business 
problems. Give him a call or write 
The National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in 
principal cities. 


Making Business easier for the American Businessman. 
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Two types of National Accounting Machines used 
by the Shell Oil Company, Inc. 
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DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


“Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens” 





OUR Seduttial LINEUP 


IS BIG, POWERFUL, AGGRESSIVE 
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BIG... POWERFUL... AGGRESSIVE! That’s the kind of indus- 
trial lineup you'll be in when you build a branch factory in 
Los Angeles. You'll be joining an alert team of industrial 
leaders who picked Los Angeles as the nation’s First City for 
industrial opportunity. 

Powerful names will flank your venture... names like 
Continental Can, Lincoln-Mercury, Bendix, Andrew Jergens, 
Nash-Kelvinator...all of whom have new factories or plant 
sites in and around Los Angeles. 


And you'll find the Los Angeles industrial lineup fast on 
its feet when it comes to serving your needs. Because Los 
Angeles has the West’s greatest concentration of population 
and industry, you can count on quick service from nearby 
suppliers and subcontractors...trained executive personnel 
... Skilled workers...a winning, cooperative team. 


Here’s the score for the nine months following V-J Day: 
216 new industries—large and small—were started in the 
Los Angeles area. They are spending $76 million on plant 
facilities, will hire 21,000 workers. And during the same 
period, 270 of the industries already established here an- 
nounced plans to spend $51 million for plant expansions 
that will create 8,000 new jobs. 

We have a special staff of industrial engineers to 
aid manufacturers and businessmen who are con- 
sidering a Los Angeles branch. At your request we 
will make special surveys on available plant sites, 


markets, labor, and water and power supply. May 
we help you? 


Los Angeles City-Owned 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 


Angeles 12, California. 









Write today for this 40-page book 
of facts for business executives. 
Address Department of Water and 
Power, 207 So. Broadway, Los 








READERS SAY 


“WORKER LOYALTY" 

I believe your good editorial “Why No 
*Worker Loyalty’?” [Aug. 1] will create 
much interest. 

It has been my experience to work by 
the hour, by the day, by the week, by the 
month and on commission. I know some 
thing about working in “stretches” far be- 
yond the hours supposed to mean a “day”, 
Usually, when on a monthly salary the day 
ended when the “straw boss” felt in the 
clear. Some had odd and fanciful ideas in 
this regard. 

Who was at fault for workers’ unhappy 
conditions and circumstances? This, I know: 
I finally opened my lazy eyes and looked 
about me. The “big corporation” became 
more human and kindly than I had ever 
seen it. The “company” turned out to be 
a group of “just men” made out of the 
same chemicals as myself. The difference 
was simply that those men ell, for the most 
part, had a common objective, a common 
interest, rendered a common service to the 
“company,” hence to themselves. For me, 
there had been just too much water for me 
to see the ocean. Then I learned to “swim.” 

Now, I have been on both sides of the 
fence. The grass is as green on either side, 
according to the attention and care it re 
ceives. Grass thrives best when well watered, 
free of weeds . . . on either side of the 
fence. May I state here, there are bigger 
weeds and sharper thistles on the “brains” 
side of some fences than some of us might 
suspect. Such weeds spread destructive seeds 
over the fence. I experienced this too, as is 


common everywhere—O. C. HE tvey, 
Dorado, Ark. 


FINEST 


I look forward to receiving Fores every 
other week and believe it to be the finest 
magazine of its kind on the market. I think 
your whole program is excellent.—Horace 
B. LaBeret, John Hancock Life Insurance 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


“SOUTHERN TRADITIONS” 


In the Aug. 1 issue, under “2-Line Edi- 
torials,” is the statement: “Also that South- 
ern traditions are falling.” That is a some- 
what broad and indefinite statement. Being 
a Southern man, the writer asks that you be 
specific and say what “Southern traditions” 


are falling—Brown Burorp, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


What we had in mind were such things 
as: (1 Increasing numbers of Negroes vot- 
ing; (2) veterans’ rebellion in Athens 
against long-accepted “courthouse” gang 
politics; (3) rapidly increasing industriali- 
zation throughout areas where cotton once 
was completely King.—Tue Eprrors. 


CONDITIONS IN ENGLAND 


Permit me to say that the article by B. C. 
Forbes in the last issue [Aug. 15] on finan- 
cial conditions in England is the most won- 
derful article I have read in the past year. 
You say in one sentence as much as others 
say in a whole paragraph. More power to 
you.—Swasy L. Lawton, Attorney, Han- 
cock, Mich. 
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Sit down, to this handsome new typewriter . . ; esthe WEaee 
thrill of your life! : mee 
You sense something different the monient your fingers touch the kava 


It’s Rhythm Touch . . . the latest OG ay in Underwood's 
constant research to help make your work easier 


There’s new ease for your fingers in:the lightning response of every 
key. In the. better balanced finger action. The effortless speed. The 
free-and-easy rhythm of the accurate. smooth-running mechanism. 
You'll do more work . ... better work . . . with less fatigue. Besides 
“Rhythm Touch, and many other new refinements, , you. have all the 
time- and effort-saving Underwood features you ve ‘always enjoyed. 
Insist on having this new Underwood Standard Typewriter. It’s’ a 
pleasure to work with . .. a treasure to own. 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION .. . One Park Avenue, eh York 16, N.Y. 


TYPEWRITER LEADER OF, THE WORLD 


Copyright 1946, Underwood Corporation 
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The Symbol 
that helps to 
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| en sales value of any trade-mark is only as great as the recogni- 
tion and preference awarded that trade-mark by the buying 
public. 

The public does recognize the U-S-S Label. Consumers do regard 
it as an assurance of quality steel. And in the past, they have shown a 
decided preference, in their buying, for products which bore the 
U-S-S Label. 

This acceptance of the Label has resulted from the most extensive 
sales and promotion program ever put behind a trade-mark in the 
steel industry, and from consistent advertising of the Label, over a 
period of years, in the nation’s most widely read periodicals. 

Before the war, the U-S-S Label on any product made with steel 
was a definite sales advantage. And as such items become more 
plentiful again in the stores, the U-S-S Label will once more help 
them to sell faster, more easily and in greater quantities. 

Manufacturers of quality steel products who desire more infor- 
mation on the use of U-S-S Labels are invited to address inquiries 
to United States Steel, P. O. Box 236, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 











UNITED STATES STEEL 
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Chances of avoiding another series of crippling strikes this Fall are improved. "Big 
Labor" is NOT chafing for a second round just now. There is some rank-&-file pressure 





for walkouts but it hasn't developed in strength--yet. Union leaders are watching price 
indices with one eye, election developments with the other. Trouble spots that CAN 
upset the trend, set off a new chain of firecrackers: 








1. Meat packing, which may be CIO's guinea pig to destroy what's left of wage 
stabilization. 

2. Pacific seamen (AFL) and longshoremen (CIO). 

5. Chrysler, which will take the rap for motor industry IF UAW-CIO decides to 
run with the ball ahead of the steelworkers next Feb. 

4. Building trades (AFL). 








Note: Also due this Fall and Winter is a union drive on department stores, timed to 
hit when it will hurt the most, during the holiday buying season. Many merchants are try=- 
ing to head off trouble by adopting 5-day, 40-hr. week; a few are talking 57% hrs. 





PRICE INCREASES under Barkley-Taft "reasonable profit" amendment to OPA will be a long 
time coming. Law gives OPA 60-day waiting period AFTER an industry submits its request 
and supporting data for a price raise. Two catches: (1) OPA's delay in issuing stand- 
ards upon which applications for higher prices must be based; (2) OPA's insistence on 
getting a mass of minute statistics which many industries will never be able to compile 
to OPA's satisfaction. 














Note: OPA attorneys okayed the Barkley language before it was inserted, knowing it 
could be used to delay raising ceilings for months. They admit privately that enough 
red tape now has been strewn to make it easy to stall on increases until next year in 
most cases. 


PRICE DECONTROL, item by item, will prove at least as difficult for industry to get as a 
"Barkley increase." For another 4 months, only permitted reason for decontrol is 
balance between supply and demand. Not till next year can an industry committee peti- 
tion for removal of ceilings on the claim that a product is unimportant to living or 
business costs. BUT before next year, OPA is forced by the new law to decontrol all 
items it finds “unimportant” to costs. So when decontrol petitions are filed in 1947 it 
will be like appealing to the same court that already has decided against you. 








That's not all: OPA procedure for decontroling plentiful items (on basis of supply- 
equals-demand) is so involved, few industries can expect to penetrate the maze. Finally, 
trade association officials report that cost of collecting and compiling the statistics 
OPA calls for will be so staggering it will be impractical even to try in most cases. 





INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION plans, now the top project of Army-Navy Munitions Board, aim for 
conversion from peace to war footing in 24 hours. High brass insists job will have to be 
done with supersonic speed on theory that U. S. will be hit first "next time"-~and without 

warning. {Continued on page 13) 
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BUSINESS /ie4ne 


HOUSING Encouraging: Building material manufacturers believe production during the 

next couple of months will ensure completion of the almost 300,000 homes 
started, but not finished, earlier this year. Moreover, if present raw material 
Shortages do not worsen, construction of several hundred thousand additional units 
can be undertaken. Supply of most scarce items is increasing gradually, though 
tightness in steel and copper has been holding down the rate of gain. Post-war highs 
are being recorded in such lines as brick, lumber, asphalt roofing, clay sewer pipe. 
Even higher output is needed, however, to satisfy demands. 


PETROLEUM Recent contention of some government officials that our oil resources 
are inadequate from a long-range viewpoint is deprecated by some industry leaders. 
Aside from our natural crude oil resources and the possibilities of making synthetic 
liquid products from natural gas, they point to probable deposits in large areas not 
yet exploited, the untouched deposits of oil shale, and the processes developed for 
the manufacture of synthetic liquid fuels from coal and lignite. 


RADIO With radio set production currently running about 20% higher than pre-war 

rates, watch the industry initiate a vigorous campaign to end price control. 
» « « You can expect more FM sets by late Fall. Manufacturers are swinging into 
production as earlier uncertainties surrounding FM broadcasting are dissipated. 
Transmission equipment is now flowing to broadcasters as the furore arising from the 
FCC's changes in frequency channels quiets down. 


CREDIT Denying the Federal Reserve thesis that retention of Regulation W, re- 
stricting consumer credit, is a “must" in fighting inflation, many observ- 
ers point out that short-term credit subject to this regulation has never amounted 
to more than 4% of all credits outstanding. In comparison with the inflationary 
pressures resulting from the national debt, huge bank deposits and the expanding 


mortgage lending field, they hold this measure is insignificant as an anti-infla- 
tionary control. 


AVIATION All future aircraft developments lead to jet propulsion and gas turbines 
aS & power source. That's the opinion of some engineers, who also predict 
that the powerful, high-speed gas turbine may largely replace the usual type of 
airplane engine in the next 10 years. ... . The latest scientific answer to the prob- 
lem of launching jet-propelled planes from small landing fields is an eléctric 
"motor" more than a quarter-mile long. Called an Electropult, it looks somewhat 


like a miniature trolley system, eliminates the initial slamming shock of conven- 
tional catapults. 


STEEL A major barrier to maximum production--that's the scrap story right this 

moment. Many plant inventories are nearing exhaustion, meaning that early 
improvement in supply prospects for consumers of steel products doesn't look too 
promising. In casting about for ways to remedy the situation, the Government will 
revive a long-dormant industry--shipbreaking. 


RAILROADS The material situation, upon which the construction and repair of badly 
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needed freight cars depends, is even more 
eritical than during wartime. Cause: 
Voracious demands of the housing program, 
which is "practically breaking down the 
general economy of the country as far as 
materials are concerned." Effect: The 
roads are focussing their attention on 
research, to develop new and economical 
materials and devices that may open up 
more avenues of conservation. 


AUTOMOTIVE While passenger car and truck 
output is increasing, pre- 
dicted goals will remain far short of 
achievement. Current strikes, material 
shortages, continue to enforce irregular 
working schedules, unbalance inventories, 
help boost production costs. Result: 
Car manufacturers are reported to be sus- 
taining a net 10% loss on every dollar of 
sales. 


PRODUCTION Mixed forecast: Reporting 
the nation's overall output 
at its highest post-war level, CPA offi- 
cials believe last quarter production 
will almost equal wartime peaks. Just 
one proviso: Barring strikes. However, 
the transportation crisis can easily 
change this optimistic picture. Predict- 
ing that the railroads will be unable to 
handle all the traffic offered them in 
the coming months, ODT officials fear 
that industrial plants may have to cur- 
tail activities pending removal of their 
goods, once available storage facilities 
are filled up. 


CHEMICALS Prediction: Despite antici- 
pated decreases in produc- 
tion because of work stoppages and 
material shortages, 1946 chemical output 
will reach a record peacetime level.... 
Opportunities for engineers: As indus- 
trial plant capacity expands, the number 
of openings for chemical technicians 
increases. For instance, a new job is 
created for each 200 tons additional 
manufacturing capacity in the plastics 
and synthetic resins fields, while in the 
petroleum industry, each 200,000 barrel 
gain in the amount of crude going to 
the refinery means another job opening. 





APPLIANCES 





major appliances to improve 
much before the year's end, if then. 
Why? Manufacturers are being hampered 
by the general metals shortage, won't be 
able to meet earlier schedules. 
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Washington Preview 


Don't look for production of — 


(Continued from page 11) 


Dim outlines of program's vast scope: 
Widely dispersed chain of stand-by plants 
(which Don Nelson is lining up). . . . Dual 
production lines in number of “key” plants 
to turn out usual peacetime stuff and war 
products in "pilot" quantities. ... 
Military experts on Army-Navy payrolls to 
be stationed permanently in all key fac- 
tories for supervising research and ex- 
periments. . .. Tie-in with stockpiling 
program to insure steady flow of materials. 














HCL vs. HCG-for-GOVERNMENT--Here's what 
the Federal budget of $41.5 billions for 
the current fiscal year means: Over ong- 
fourth (26%) of total estimated national 
income. . . . Tax burden of around $1,000 
for each "average" family. .. . More than 
entire cost of all 3 years of World War I. 
- « « More than Government spent in whole 
gaecade of the roaring 20's. . . . More than 
the New Deal used in 5 pre-war years of 
"spend, spend, spend; elect, elect, elect.® 

















REGULAR "COLLAPSE" REPORT--Gov't econo- 
mists (whose VJ-Day prediction was 
8,000,000 unemployed by now) are out with 
new storm warnings, this time a forecast 
that the home building boom will collapse 
next Fall. With assurance that some time 
they're bound to guess right, they point 
to three danger signs: (1) Prices on old 
houses have stopped rising. (2) "For sale® 
houses no longer are being snapped up at 
asking price. (3) Offers of investment 
money to finance housing development are 
becoming harder to find. 











DRAFT DEFERMENT red-tape instituted by 
Selective Service for young industrial 
workers will discourage most employers 
from applying. Two stiff standards: 
worker must be "irreplaceable" in an in- 
dustry designated as "critical" by CPA 
(chiefly construction) or have "super- 
visory, technical or scientific" job in 
"essential" industry whose production 
would be “significantly retarded" if he 
were drafted. CPA will certify employer 


applications. 


Editor, Washington News Burean. 
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1. What Temperature Must Jet-Plane Engines Withstand? 
500°F.2 () 750°F.2 () 1500°F.7 () 2000°F.? 
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2. Why is Nickel Used in Your Electric Toaster? 
For appearance? (_] For heat resistance? [| For long lite? (] 
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4. 1s a Watch's Accuracy Affected by Changing Seasons? 
Runs faster in Winter? (~] Slower in Summer? [—] Stays the same all year? (7) 
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IN THESE and countless other ways, 
Nickel is Your Unseen Friend."Unseen” 
because it is combined with other metals 
to form Nickel alloys...to add hard- 
ness, strength or toughness...to resist 
heat and corrosion, stresses or shock im- 
pact...to make smooth and trouble-free 
the life of those things, large or small, 
that we often take for granted. 


5. What Gives Your Cross-Country Bus Stamina? 
Emergency power units? [| Supercharger? (| improved metals? [| 


New York 5, N.Y. 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


i a Evie BY THE EDITOR 
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Stock Market's Hysteria 


Hysteria has lately raged in the stock market. Nobody 
can name the reason. My guess is that fear of war with 
Russia has been the chief bearish influence. I, for one, 
cannot conceive that Russia will dare precipitate war. 

I rather think that dumping of stocks will not last long, 
that panickyness will shortly pass. 

May there not be significance in the fact that British 
investors, the most experienced in the world, have not 
been stampeded into throwing over their holdings? 

[See page 33.] 


Unions At Last On Trial 


After constant coddling by New Dealers for more than 
a dozen years, unions finally are finding themselves on 
trial. The changed temper of the American people has 
been reflected by Congress. Even President Truman was 
prompted to chide organized labor—once; but he quickly 
recanted under the lash of labor, and his Administrative 
underlings have obsequiously continued to curry union 
favor. 

All indications are, however, that the 80th Congress 
will be impelled by public resentment to amend existing 
inequitable legislation, including, perhaps, restoring the 
right of free speech to the employer. The unmistakable 
trend here, as in other countries, is away from the Social- 
istic radicalism espoused by our more revolutionary labor 
leaders. Even in spheres dominated by Communistic Rus- 
sia the pendulum has begun to swing towards the center. 
Too, in Britain, as revealed by by-elections; in France, in 
Italy, in Greece, even in the Russian-ruled zone in Ger- 
many. 

All this is encouraging. 

* 


To patience wed plodding. 
* 


No Substitute For Production 


Of the overflowing spate of Labor Day orations, per- 
haps the most sensible pronouncement came from William 
Green, of the American Federation of Labor, when he de- 
clared: “We propose to speed production,” in contrast 
with fulsome encomiums from vote-seeking Washington 
officeholders and with the threatening fulminations spout- 
ed by Philip Murray, president, and other CIO firebrands. 

The record of labor since the war has been unsatisfac- 
tory almost universally; output per worker has dimin- 
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ished shockingly in our own country, in industry and 
agriculture alike. Britain is suffering from like trouble. 
The Soviet Government is—surprisingly enough—wrestling 
with the same problem publicly, finding itself compelled 
to conduct “purges.” 

What unioneers need. most of all to learn are the old, 
old lessons, that it is impossible to continye to get some- 
thing for nothing, that life can be maintained only by 
toil, that plenty cannot be enjoyed unless plenty be brought 
forth through work, that the wherewithal to provide the 
means of production will not be forthcoming unless in- 
vestors are allowed to earn reasonable returns on their 
savings. 

I am hopeful that, in time, these lessons will sink in, 
after the natural reaction from wartime strenuosity abates. 
Meanwhile, the people in all lands, including our own, 
should be enabled, through dissemination of A.B.C. eco- 
nomic education—and thoroughgoing housecleaning in 
many educational centers—to grasp these fundamental 
facts. 

* 
To executives: deputize, supervise. 
* 


“52-20 Club” Won't Last 


Many thoughtful people deplore the economic effects of 
the “52-20 Club,” meaning the army of released service 
men and women who prefer drawing $20 a week for 52 
weeks to working. This condition won’t last. The pros- 
pect is that the total volume of employed will expand, 
that fewer and fewer recipients of government hand-outs 
will elect to remain idle. Trueblue Americans are not con- 
stitutionally lazy, do not constitutionally prefer dependence 
to self-reliance, although, unfortunately, many more in 
recent years than formerly have exhibited lack of pride 
in independence. 

* 
Steadfastness gets us farther than spasms. 
* 


lf Russia Hac The A-Bomb 


If Russia instead of the United States was sole possessor 
of the Atomic Bomb, can you imagine how she would 
thumb her nose at the whole world? My reasoning is that 
the braggadocio, flagrantly indulged in by the Kremlin, 
springs from a sense of instability, from a lack of faith 
in the inherent soundness of its ideology, from, in short, 
an inferiority complex. Bullies always dread that they will 
one day meet their match. So presumably is it with Russia. 
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What should be the attitude of the United States, Brit- 
ain and other independent United Nations towards Rus- 
sia’s belligerency? 

William Green, President of the American Federation 
of Labor, discerningly declares: 

Appeasement did not work with Hitler. It will prove equally 
disastrous with Stalin. We must be firm with Russia now or be 
forced to fight her later. 

The bullying tactics engaged in by Soviet Russia and her Com- 
munist dependencies are a sign not of strength, but of weakness. 
They are trying to cover up their fear of the atomic bomb. 

Among other things, America should cease sending sup- 
flies to succor Soviet-dominated areas, should throw upon 
Russia the burden of feeding and resuscitating them, espe- 
cially seeing that Russia has taken infinite pains to con- 
ceal from her own people and from her UNRRA-fed satel- 
lites the fact that it has been Uncle Sam who has acted 
the role of Santa Claus all along. The Kremlin fears the 
truth. This is exemplified anew by Stalin’s pronouncement 
on the first anniversary of V-J Day. What he told his be- 
nighted people was this: 

A year ago the Soviet people and the Soviet armed forces vic- 
toriously concluded the war against imperialist Japan. Japan 
signed an act of unconditional surrender. The Soviet people and 
their armed forces won a victory, and by this victory made a tre- 
mendous contribution to the cause of achieving peace throughout 
the world. 

Not one syllable revealing that Japan was conquered by 
the United States, aided by Britain, without any effective 
contribution by Russia. No human being who believes in 
the eternal verities can doubt that sooner or later Stalin 
and his cohorts will ultimately reap the just rewards of 
the deception they are so cunningly sowing. 

Meanwhile, the United Nations are confronted with 
awesome responsibility. 

* 
The road leading to success is 


full of “No Parking” signs. 
‘ * 


One Good Fruit Of War 


Out of evil sometimes comes good. Even war, the worst 
of human scourges, begot one thing gratifying: its par- 
ticipants and sufferers learned to think of others in dis- 
tress, learned to lend a helping hand. The common danger 
brought about not only leveling and a feeling of fraternity, 
but readiness to share and to help. Beautiful are the inci- 
dents told when you visit war-stricken peoples, how the 
highest and the humblest vied with one another in doing 
kindly deeds. The imminent danger of instant death, never 
absent, brought out the best in human nature. Unselfish- 
ness and heroism flourished. 

Countless stories related by war sufferers reminded me 
of the philosophy of one of America’s famous philanthro- 
pists, Julius Rosenwald, who, born poor, amassed great 
wealth. When I was gathering from him material to write 
the story of his life, he enunciated this conclusion: 

“All the other pleasures of life seem to wear out, but 
the pleasure of helping others in distress never does.” 

Would that more men who reach the top took time to 
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the same conclusion but practice it while still in the thick 
of life’s battle! 

I’ve never known any human being, high or humble, 
who ever regretted, when nearing life’s end, having done 
kindly deeds. But I have known more than one millionaire 
who became haunted by the realization that they had led 
selfish lives. C 


reflect on the be-all and end-all of life, and not only reach & a 


Seif indslgunce is fatal. _ 

: Es 

Hi 

The Story Of One Returned Gi M 
Before he entered the Army as a raw private, he worked fs 


at a humble desk job in a rather large organization. As 
a boy he developed fondness for mechanics, worked during 

his school vacations in roadside gas stations. The knowl- } 
edge thus acquired helped him to rise to a Captaincy, in 


charge of motorized despatch riders at the front. Like so no 
many others, he married. . . . Returning, also like so if 
many others, he didn’t relish resuming his sedentary, In 
poorly-paid occupation. ck 

Braced by domestic responsibilities, by self-confidence T 
acquired under danger, he became determined to seek a ; 
new field, where his talents would have scope. . . . He b 


convinced a leading oil company that he was fitted to 
operate energetically a gas station. The company installed 
him, on his own, in a new one—on a much-traveled high- 
way, in the thick of competition. c 

His parents are worrying because he is working day tl 
and night, with little time off for sleep or for recreation. b 
Because I have been interested in this young man, they h 
brought their misgivings to me. I told them this: 8 

“Don’t fret. He is enjoying what he is doing. Hard 8 
work never killed any young man. His wife—who also 
underwent military service—is made of the right stuff, 
is quite willing to forego some of his companionship, 
since she realizes the importance of their winning a foot- 
hold. Don’t discourage him from what you regard as 
overworking. He is thrilled by the amount of business he | 
has already attracted. His company is delighted with his ) 
showing. He will make good in a big way by keeping on 
doing as he is doing. The time will come when he will | 
be able to work more or less normal hours and to spend | 
a normal amount of time with his family.” | 

I am all for young men consecrating themselves to get- 
ting on. Says the latest issue of the Efficiency Magazine, 
London: 


From 15 to 40 there should be 25 years of hard work. During 
this period, pleasure must come in second place. After 40 there 
can be some relaxation, and after 60 still more of it. 

B. C. Forbes . . . has the same opinion. Recently, he said: 

“My philosophy is that during the first third or half of his 
life, a man should subordinate pleasure and everything else to 
reaching a position in life enabling him to take ample care of 
his wife and children, but that in later years, and especially 
as he approaches old age, he should endeavor to enjoy life, 
endeavor to do more of the things appealing to him, endeavor, 
if possible, to release increasingly his nose from the daily grind- 
stone.” 
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PERSONALITIES 


Tomorrows Leaders 


Gene Holman 


By RICHARD SPENCER 





Extremely capable, forward looking, world minded, Gene 
Holman sets a pattern for tomorrow's business leaders. 
Mark him down as a man to watch in the years ahead 





IFTY-ONE years young, Standard 

Oil of New Jersey’s Gene Holman 

is a ruddy, six-foot-and-a-half-inch, 
not-too-rawboned Texan who looks as 
if he had just ridden in off the range. 
In fact, his first job was doing ranch 
chores in his home town of Monahans, 
Tex. 

Holman’s natural Texan drawl is no 
longer much in evidence, however, 
having become more cosmopolitan as 
a result of his periodic presidential 
junkets to Jersey properties through- 
out the world. But he does what he 
can to bring the flavor of Texas to 
these parts: for instance, he grows 
black-eyed peas and watermelons on 
his Connecticut farm— “sometimes 
successfully and sometimes not,” he 
smiles. 


NEW YORKER FROM TEXAS 


During the Winter and Spring 
months he lives in a comfortable New 
York City apartment with his wife, the 
former Edith Reed of Birmingham, 
Ala., and two children—Eugene, Jr., 
and Catherine. 

He takes an occasional drink, plays 
a good game of contract bridge, and 
likes poker for small stakes—as what 
Texan doesn’t? He has been so busy 
with war work and reconversion that 
he has had little time for hunting, his 
favorite sport. His favorite game: the 
mountain goat, which “combines all 
the thrills of big-game hunting with 
plenty of competition.” Most of his 
hunting stories, incidentally, have him 
going in one direction and the gun in 
another. But the mounted heads in the 
trophy room of his farm attest to his 
gun skill. 

Ricuarp SPENCER, a former editor himself, 
is a roving reporter of the business scene. 
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At a recent stockholders’ meeting 
Holman had just returned from Texas, 
where he had received an honorary 
degree from Hardin-Simmons, his 
Alma Mater. He had flown all night. 
However, a night in the air that af- 
forded little more than cat-naps had 
not marred the sense of humor that 
characterizes his tactful handling of a 
difficult job. This was made evident 
by his reply to a stockholder’s ques- 
tion concerning quarterly dividends. 
Jersey now pays semi-annually, with 
$2.50 per capital share for 1945. 





with Holman, make up a daily execu- 
tive committee. And all the directors 
are Standard Oil executives. The com- 
pany has no bankers on its directorate, 
nor any outsiders whatsoever. 

“Our directors know every phase of 
the oil business from top to bottom,” 
says Holman. “Sometimes these meet- 
ings get pretty hot and heavy. But all 
policy making decisions are thrashed 
out by the board, and Jersey is run by 
committees all the way down the line. 
This may seem like a slow way of get- 
ting things done. Sometimes it is. But 
it’s a safe, sure, democratic method— 
and one that eliminates the mistakes 
of hasty decisions.” 

“As I see it,” he continued, “my job 
is, and will be, to formalize and sys- 
tematize new and past policies and 
get them out to the operating units 
with as little delay as possible. I just 


“Too much government contro! will stifle our whole economic system" 


“I’ve always favored quarterly divi- 
dends,” said Holman sympathetically, 
“but they beat my ears down every 
time I bring it up at a board meeting.” 

This admission of opposition is a 
good indication of how the company 
is run. Unlike many concerns, Jersey 
does not have “one-man” management. 
Decentralized control is one of its 
cardinal principles. Top control con- 
sists of an 1l-man board of directors, 
including the president, which meets 
once a week. Four of the members, 


run interference for the boys, try to 
make things easier by cutting out red 
iape.” 
Stretching out at home in an arm- 
chair, he chuckled reminiscently: “I 
can remember the first time I faced 
«the stockholders of a corporation. 
Several years ago, I became a director 
in Creole Petroleum Corp., a produc- 
ing company in Venezuela, in which 
Standard had just acquired a control- 
ling interest. The stockholders weren’t 
in too good a mood because of faulty 
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previous management. In those days 
I wasn’t too sure of parliamentary pro- 
cedure or even the rights of stock- 
holders. But I learned then that they'll 
respond to courteous treatment, some- 
thing I’ve never forgotten. When they 
found we had their interests at heart 
they co-operated wholeheartedly. 

“The stockholder definitely is not 
the forgotten man in Jersey. After all, 
he’s the one who puts up our capital. 
He furnishes the money for our busi- 
ness and is entitled to all possible 
courtesies and knowledge of how we 
operate. All letters and inquiries from 
him are answered promptly.” 

“There are three groups of people 
vitally interested in a corporation’s 
activities,” says Holman: “The stock- 
holder, the employee, the general 
public. It is management’s responsi- 
bility to dovetail the first two so that 
the end result will be the public’s 
benefit. That’s what we’ve tried to do 
here at Jersey, and I think we have 
succeeded.” 


LABOR VIEWS 


The company hasn’t had a major 
strike since 1915, a flattering criterion 


of the excellence of its employee- - 


management relationships. Says Hol- 
man: 

“Labor isn’t a sack of grain. You 
can’t handle it like a commodity. It 
consists of human beings and should 
be dealt with as such. The oil industry 
is a highly technical one, with a 
$22,600 capital investment per em- 
ployee. 

“To justify that investment we have 
to have good men. We have always 
promoted the idea of a fair wage, 
good working conditions, job security 
and a representation plan of the work- 
ers’ own choosing. We have done this 
from a humanitarian and social point 
of view—and it has proved to be good 
business. 

“Too many employees feel lost in 
today’s large corporations. They feel 
that management isn’t interested in 
their welfare. Any of our employees, 
no matter what the grievance, can go 
to his foreman or superintendent with 
or without a union representative. Our 
policy is to take care of dissatisfaction 
immediately, before it affects our oper- 
ations. 

“I cannot see, basically, why labor 
and management scrap, since they are 
so dependent on each other. There has 
to be mutual responsibility between 
labor and management, particularly 


today, with the tremendous production 
job that lies ahead of us. Equal respon- 
sibility must be put on labor. Right 
now, they’re both running to the Gov- 
ernment too much.” 

Holman contends that the Govern- 
ment should be a police force and 
nothing more: “There’s a difference 
between regulation and control. The 
Sherman and Clayton anti-trust laws 
are designed to preserve competition. 
These regulations are the rules of our 
game, but too much government con- 
trol will simply stifle our whole eco- 
nomic system.” 

During the war Holman served with 
the Petroleum Industry War Council, 
which worked in conjunction with the 
Petroleum Administration for War, 
under the direction of Harold Ickes. 

“We weren’t too sure how we were 
going to like him,” he says, “but he 
did an excellent job. I think he made 
a real contribution to the war effort 
as PAW director. And when VJ-Day 
came he was the first to advocate the 
complete return of the oil industry to 
private ownership without govern- 
mental control. 

“The war is over now and I see no 
need for any governmental control of 
our industry. OPA doesn’t fit this 
business. A barrel of crude oil is like 
a pie, with so much going into gaso- 
line, so much into fuel oil, etc. But 
OPA ceiling prices on gasoline were 
higher than on fuel oils. If there’s a 
cold weather snap, the demand for 
fuel oil goes up, but the supply stays 
the same. By taking away the artificial 
price structure the whole economy of 
the oil industry would become much 
more fluid, and the incentive to pro- 
duce again regulated by the law of 
supply and demand.” 


OIL VS. THE ATOM 


Asked about his views on atomic 
energy as a future competitor of oil, 
Holman says: “I regard our company 
as a dispenser of energy. To date the 
best and cheapest form of energy has 
come from a barrel of crude. If new 
and better methods of making energy 
are found, we'll keep abreast of the 
times.” 

Holman’s biggest thrill in the oil 
business has been connected with his 
geological work. Before coming to 
New York in 1929 as a vice-presiden- 
tial assistant, he was chief geologist 
for Humble Oil and Refining, a Jersey 
producing affiliate in the Southwest, 
and he participated in some of the 


discoveries in the Texas and Arkansas 
fields. 

“Drilling a well and finding oil gave 
me the greatest satisfaction,” he says, 
“because our job as geologists was 
determining where the oil lay. In a 
gamble like that, you can understand 
how good it made us feel when the 
well finally came in.” 

“I’ve been associated with a typical 
American industry for most of my 
life,” he points out with pride. “It is 
individualistic, highly competitive, and 
no part of it ever remains static. Amer- 
ica has no more than 20% of the 
world’s potential oil resources, yet we 
produce 70% of the world’s oil sup- 
ply.. The difference between others 
and ourselves is the way we do the 
job. With us, the emphasis is on the 
individual.” 


PATIENCE AND APPLICATION 


Holman has no patience with the 
idea that it takes generations to learn 
things. Patience and a little applica- 
tion can work wonders with people, 
he believes. And he pointed out that 
in Jersey’s overseas holdings the 
pelicy has always been to employ local 
nationals whenever possible. 

“When we started operation in some 
of these countries, the natives were 
unfit for any type of heavy or tech- 
nical work. First, we established de- 
cent living conditions. Patience and 
application did the rest. I believe this 
applies to anyone, regardless of race, 
creed or color.” 

Gene Holman sets a pattern for to- 
morrow’s business leaders. Not only is 
he concerned with the future of his 
own company, but, equally, the future 
of Democracy—and he is not afraid 
to say so. 

“If we are not careful we will lose 
all we have gained,” he says emphati- 
cally. 

“As I’ve said before, I see at least 
four challenges we must meet in the 
future if Democracy is to survive. 

“The first is a moral and spiritual 
challenge. We must re-establish the 
belief that honesty and integrity are 
ends in’ themselves. 

“The second is to raise the standard 
of living throughout the world. This 
is the challenge of production. 

“The third is the challenge to indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

“The fourth is the challenge to 
achieve world co-operation. We must 
find it. The only alternative is mass 
destruction.” 
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NEW PROCESSES 







ORE than 10 years of experi- 

mental work lie back of the 
development of the mammoth, tractor- 
drawn concrete house pourer known 
as the Tournalayer. The most recent 
of the heavy machines manufactured 
by R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., it repre- 
sents a revolutionary approach to mass 
home building by actually casting— 
in one piece—the basic structure of a 


Pictured here is the complete Tourna- 
layer unit. Note the electrically con- 
trolled hoists. 
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Outer form is lowered over inner form 
until it rests on base. Tournalayer is un- 
hitched, leaving forms assembled and 


ready for concrete pouring. 


into position. 


are removed and mold is hoisted away. 
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Outer form, containing house, is lowered 
Four sides of outer form 


four-room concrete home, including 
walls, roof, eaves, electrical conduit, 
light fixture boxes and room outlet 
boxes—complete and thoroughly re- 
inforced with steel mesh throughout. 
When this basic structure is set, the 
Tournalayer carries the house to its 
permanent location and “lays” it. 
LeTourneau engineers also envision 
more pretentious homes. Tests are un- 
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Inner forms are placed upon their bases, 
door and window frames, electrical con- 
duits, fuse boxes and room outlet boxes 
set in place. 


Mixer pours concrete into top of each Tournalayer straddle 
When walls, partition and roof 
have been poured, entire mold remains in 


position until concrete is set. 
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The completed basic structure. 
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After 
plumbing inlets and outlets are installed, 
house is ready for mixers to pour floors. Miss., war veteran. 


Machine that Lays Houses 


By R. D. MEYER 


der way to accommodate persons living 
in cold climates and desirous of base- 
ments or two-story houses. They be- 
lieve that one house may be dropped 
in a suitably-sized hole in the ground 
for a basement and another house 
placed on top. Then, if a second story 
is desired, the operation could be re- 
peated by putting another complete 
house on top of the second one. 









With outer form hoisted high in air, Tour- 
nalayer backs up so rear wheels can 
straddle inner forms. Outer form is sus- 
pended directly overhead. 





mold and hook 
onto outer form, hoisting entire unit; 
proceeds toward building site. 
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Exterior view of one of first Tournalayer- 
built houses, the home of a Vicksburg, 
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Labor’s New Bloc Plan 





By HOWARD RUSHMORE 


STEEL worker is fired for in- 

subordination in a Youngstown 

plant. His union strikes in pro- 
test. Wires are sent by this union to 
a maritime union shipping ore on the 
Great Lakes, an electrical union in a 
subsidiary plant of the company, a 
union of office employees in the firm’s 
New York office. Within 24 hours the 
firing of one worker has resulted in 
walkouts of four unions. Not only the 
plant, but its outlets and its out-of- 
town offices are shut tight. 

Is this the shape of things to come 
in American labor? Will the bloc plan 
be the ultimate goal of industrial 
unions ? 

Despite continued talk of “labor 
unity,” there has been little really 
“united front” action in the ranks of 
the AFL and even the CIO until a few 
months ago. Although unions would 
respect each other’s picket lines on oc- 
casion, in general the rule seemed to 
be to let the other fellow fight it out 
for his contract and his membership 
while the rest of labor cheered from 
the sidelines. 

Even during the recurrent CIO 
strikes of the past Winter, which looked 
suspiciously as if they were “stag- 
gered,” there was no attempt at a bloc 


‘ plan in which a group of unions in 


one industry would strike nationally 
over a local grievance. 


PLAN IS READY NOW 


Today, however, the CIO has per- 
fected such a plan, and has set up 
one of the most potentially dangerous 
blocs in one industry in labor history. 

The organization is known as the 
“Committee for Maritime Unity.” It 
is composed of six shipping and dock 
unions in the CIO, with a claimed 
membership of 200,000 on the East 
and West Coasts, on the Gulf, on the 
Great Lakes and in Canada. 

Co-chairmen of this “Committee” 
are Harry Bridges, boss of the West 
Coast CIO International Longshore- 
men and Warehousemen’s Union, and 


Howarp Rusumore is Labor Editor of the 
New York Journal-American. 





Joseph Curran, president of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union. Curran con- 
trols most of the East Coast and Gulf 
shipping. Bridges has almost undis- 
puted rule of dock workers on the 
other side of the nation. In addition 
to these two unions, the American 
Communications Assoviation, the In- 
land Boatmen and two other minor 
maritime groups are affiliated with the 
Committee for Maritime Unity. 

The CIO bloc plan in maritime will 





to move in the same manner. AFL men 
are bitter defenders of autonomy and 
the right of jurisdiction. Nevertheless, 
they are aware of the CIO strategy. 
Thus, in a recent New York action, 
the AFL seamen boasted that the 
teamsters and longshoremen of the 
Federation would support a strike with 
a walkout of their own. 

This bloc industrial plan is of Soviet 
Russian origin. 

In 1931 the Communist Internation- 





Analyzing the CIO’s recently formulated “united front” 
strike program, this labor expert warns that its success 
may have paralyzing effects on our entire economy 





receive its first major test during this 
month, when Bridges is scheduled to 
call a walkout on the West Coast. Each 
of the other five unions, regardless of 
their contracts, are pledged to strike 
when Bridges blows the whistle. 

The result: A dispute in San Pedro 
shuts down coast-wise and Atlantic 
shipping. A walkout at the Portland 
docks halts shipping on the Great 
Lakes. Radio operators will walk off 
Cl1O-contract passenger ships. Harbor 
craft in San Francisco will be tied up. 
At least, that is the way Bridges and 
Curran have it worked out. 

If this maritime labor monopoly is 
successful, look for similar blocs in 
other industries. 

Will the Steel Workers combine 
with the United Auto Workers and 
the Electrical and Radio Workers to 
form similar blocs in their closely-knit 
industries? 

Actually, the entire CIO set-up is 
geared for such action. And it is 
known that national CIO leaders are 
watching the maritime bloc with more 
than passing interest. If it works (and 
there is no reason to suppose that it 
will fail) the entire CIO may map out 
its bloc plan for each and every in- 
dustry, throughout the continent. 

The AFL, with its traditional craft 
union basis, will not be in a position 


al sent its agents to the United States 
to organize the Trade Union Unity 
League, which was composed of indus- 
trial unions geared to strike simul- 
taneously against plants and com- 
panies in any allied field. With the 
formation of the CIO in 1935, Moscow 
recognized that here was a ready- 
made organization suitable for its pur- 
pose. She thereupon ordered the com- 
rades to “bore from within.” 

In the Great Lakes strike called by 
the National Maritime Union last 
month, CIO dock workers joined in 
the walkout, and other unions affliated 
with the Committee for Maritime 


- Unity rushed in hundreds of members 


from both Coasts to aid the strike. 

Not only did the six affiliated unions 
support the strike, even though it in- 
volved purely local issues thousands 
of miles from many CMU headquar- 
ters, but 10 other CIO unions outside 
the maritime industry supplied funds 
and pickets, and voted complete sup- 
port for the walkout. 

The IWWs in 1912 dreamed of “one 
big union.” Today, the left-wing CIO 
and the 16 big Communist-dominated 
international unions have almost 
achieved the objective. The “one big 
union” is just around the corner—and 
Moscow will have more than a little 
to do with it, 
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EVERY 


ON THIS PAGE, 
FORBES PRESENTS THE MOST PER- . 
TINENT COMMENTS OF FOREIGN 

NEWSPAPERS ABOUT AMERICAN 

BUSINESS AND THE AMERICAN 

WAY OF LIFE. 


ISSUE, 


world, daily growing more fear- 

ful of another global war, gen- 

erally approved the strong ac- 
tion taken by the U. S. after Yugo- 
slavia forced down American unarmed 
air transports. Leftists, alone, berated 
this country: 


From The Irish Times, Dublin, Ire- 
land (Conservative) : 

“Twisting the lion’s tail has been a 
favorite pastime on the European con- 
tinent for quite a long time. When 
they try to pluck a few feathers from 
the tail of the American eagle, how- 
ever, they find themselves brought up 
with a round turn. . . . We do not 
always approve of American methods 
in diplomacy. They can be irritatingly 
crude and sometimes do more harm 
than good. On this occasion, however, 
we are inclined to think Washington 
has done the right thing.” 


From Pravda, Moscow, Russia 
(Communist) : 

“The American protest to Yugo- 
slavia . . . represented rude pressure 
by a great power on a small one. .. . 
The haughty attitude adopted by the 
U. S. . . . shows that the tendency of 
carrying out a policy of force is gain- 
ing the upper hand in America.” 


From Aurore, Paris France (Anti- 
Communist Radical) : 

“One should not crow too much 
over the Yugoslavian retreat and its 
repercussions on Russian influence. 
Marshal Tito claims that he did not 
yield to an American ultimatum... . 
A diminution of Russian prestige and 
a weakening of Soviet influence in 
neighboring states can quite well be 
the consequence of this affair. . . . 
What counts is not the cries of tri- 
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WORLD PRESS DIGEST 


umph in the American press, it is . . . 
that Washington showed, once again, 
that among the great powers there is 
one which has more strength than the 
rest and whose warnings, when the 
occasion arises, re-establishes threat- 
ened order.” 


From Arbeiterbladet, Oslo, Norway 
(Labor) : 

“One may inquire as to the reason 
for this sudden American aggressive- 
ness. Rightly enough, there are good 
grounds for indignation, and the ex- 
planation of the affair which Tito pre- 
sented in his speech seems far from 
convincing. But does this entitle the 
Americans to -present diplomatic re- 
monstrances in the form of an ulti- 
matum? ... It is difficult to be im- 
pressed by this American irritation.” 


From The Times, London, England 
(Conservative) : 

“Sharp and indignant though its 
terms undoubtedly were, the U. S. 
note to Yugoslavia. was not an ulti- 
matum. . . . The American note ex- 


pressed no more indignation than was 
demanded by American public opin- 
ion, always sensitive to any - action 
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America—Through 
Foreign Eyes 


that holds human life cheap. . . . It 
remains to sort out the rights and 
wrongs of a situation in which allies 
are brought to bitter exchange and a 
nervous Europe holds its breath be- 
cause one cannot tolerate the passage 
of the other’s unarmed aircraft.” 


Less than a generation ago, rela- 
tions between the U. S. A. and Mexico 
were anything but cordial. The fol- 
lowing shows how times have changed: 


From Excelsior, Mexico City, Mex- 
ico (Independent Conservative) : 

“The bond of union between the 
U. S. A. and Mexico is one that has 
already been historically demonstrated 
in the last war, which brought our 
citizens flocking to the colors and the 
labor corps. This solidarity received 
additional proof during the recent vis- 
it of Gen. Eisenhower,.the famous 
“Ike.” . . . It augurs promises of the 
fullest and most solemn kind that 
Mexico will be able to associate her- 
self with the U. S. whenever again any 
critical situation arises.” 


That the American machinery for 
the administration of justice can 
strike foreigners in different ways 
seems proved by the following two 
comments: 


From Ottawa Journal, Ottawa, Can- 
ada (Conservative) : 

“From Chicago comes a report that 
a... youth held by the police . . . has: 
consented to sign a formal confession 
in exchange for a promise that he will 
escape the electric chair. . . . The spec- 
tacle of police and a prosecutor bar- 
gaining with a vicious criminal . . . is 
far from edifying in Canadian eyes.” 


From La Prensa, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentine (Liberal) : 

“Tf the U. S. A. in a few short cen- 
turies has become one of the strongest 
powers in the world . . . it is first and 
foremost because of the beneficent in- 
fluence exercised by the silent but 
strong potency of its judicial leaders.” 
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... im Travel Bureaus 


By THE EDITORS 


O less an authority than Ralph 
T. Reed, president of the Ameri- 
can Express Co., largest of the 
travel organizations in this country, 
recently said that the golden age of 
world travel is just around the corner. 
The Department of Commerce esti- 
mates that by 1950 Americans will be 
spending not less than one and a quar- 


a look at just what services the travel 
bureau offers, and how it gets paid for 
its services. 

In the main, the services are a mat- 
ter of securing transportation and ho- 
tel or resort accommodations—plus ex- 
pert advice. In addition, there is the 
business of promoting the all-expense 
tour—either as originator or as repre- 





With “the golden age” of travel just around the corner, travel 
agencies are heading for a bright future. And the initial 
investment is within nearly anyone's reach 





ter billion dollars on foreign travel 
alone. The annual expenditure for do- 
mestic travel, including the cost of ho- 
tels, resorts and recreational facilities, 
will be a good many times that. 

While conditions are at present un- 
favorable to opening up your own 
travel bureau, they may be expected to 
improve rapidly. And the rewards will 
be proportionate to the amount of in- 
itiative and foresight displayed. 

One of the most attractive features 
of the travel business is that you can 
spend as much or as little as you like 
to get started. That is perhaps an over- 
simplification. But one authority says 
it is possible to get into business on 
as little as $500. 

“It all depends on the kind of ser- 
vice you expect to give and what you 
can afford to risk,” this old-timer re- 
marked. “It’s a matter of judgment 
and resources. The travel bureau sells 
a service, not merchandise. It prospers 
or fails in terms of the quality of the 
service. A lot of ex-service men have 
come to me asking for advice. I advise 
them to make the modest approach, 
unless they have enough capital to cov- 
er overhead and living expenses for at 
least a year.” 

Because it is a service, success in 
this field depends on the human fac- 
tor far more than on capital outlay. 
In opening a business, your person- 
ality and your office are your principal 
assets. To make that clearer, let’s take 


sentative of what is called the whole- 
sale tour operator. 

When you sell a plane ticket, a 
steamship ticket or a railroad ticket it 
costs your client no more than if he 
had purchased it directly. The same is 
true of hotel and resort accommoda- 
tions and everything else you collect 
for—except the all-expense tour or 
other conducted tours and sight-seeing 
expeditions which may entail the pro- 
viding of various special services. 

The main 
source of 
revenue of 
travel bu- 
reaus is com- 
mission on 
the sale of 
transporta- 
tion, hotel 
and resort 
accommoda- 
tions. Rough- 
ly, your com- 
mission will 
be: Domestic air line tickets, 5% 
(10% if a part of an all-expense 
tour); overseas air lines, 744%; rail- 
roads, nothing for straight transporta- 
tion and 10% for all-expense tours; 
bus, 10% ; steamships, 5% for straight 
transportation and 10% on cruises 
(except round-the-world and other 
long cruises, on which the commission 
varies from 6% to 8%); hotels and 
resorts, 10%. 





As a travel agent, you can collect 
these commissions because you save 
the customer time and expense. But 
more important, your services will be 
valuable to the extent that you can 
provide expert advice. Your prospects 
will want to know a lot more than how 
to get from here to there. They will 
want to know local customs and habits, 
scenery, politics and a thousand and 
one things having to do with clothes, 
food, climate. 

As a service agency, you will have 
to know the routine for obtaining pass- 
ports and visas. This is relatively sim- 
ple. It is far more difficult to give 
intelligent advice about local condi- 
tions in a foreign country. The only 
way you can do this is to read every- 
thing available in travel literature, or 
to use knowledge acquired through 
personal experience. 


HOW TO GET BUSINESS 


Now that you have your office, how 
do you get business? Direct mail has 
been found to be the most effective 
means of stimulating business. But 
you must make every penny count— 
since this is as expensive as it is fruit- 
ful. Your mailings are made to selected 
lists of individuals you think will be 
interested in travel. You also get your- 
self listed in the telephone Red Book, 
perhaps take space in the local news- 
papers. One of the most effective things 
you can do is to give lectures before 
women’s clubs, business organizations 
and other social groups. These lectures 
stimulate interest in travel and identify 
you with convenience in making the 
trip. In addition, many transportation 
organizations have films suitable for 
display at no cost to yourself. 

The possibilities for originating 
business are endless. They are limited 
only by your own resourcefulness and 
ingenuity. A convention is an occasion 
for circularizing members of the par- 
ticular organization. You can offer 
hotel and travel accommodations on a 
mass scale, or suggest local or between- 
stops sight-seeing tours. One of the 
most productive sources of revenue is 
the local educational institution. It is 
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It flies ...it floats...it even rockets down rail 
and roadbed— it’s the traffic manager’s dream! 


And, in sober fact, just such a com- 
bination of transportation facilities— 
on land, on sea, and in the air — is 
actually used by Cities Service today. 


Our number one job is to make 
fuels and lubricants; we test them in 
our laboratories to be sure they are 
the best that money can buy. But we 
also prove them by using them! 


We keep an eye open for our cus- 
tomers, and we also see our goods 
with a customer's eye. For we are 
not only serving the nation’s trans- 
porters of commodities, we are also 
one of the nation’s largest users of 
transportation. 


In the past year alone the railroads 
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of the country shipped 342,000 car- 
loads of Cities Service freight. 


More than 61,000,000 barrels of 
our oil were transported in 350 tanker- 
loads, and 5,000 barge-loads. 


We own and operate 3,715 tank 
cars, 3,600 trucks, and a fleet of 
tankers, tractors, trailers, street cars, 
busses, automobiles and airplanes. 


CITIES 





Pegasus of the MomieAge 


We not only help turn the wheels, 
we ride’em! 


With speed and efficiency our 400 
products are distributed throughout 
38 states. Millions of cars, homes, 
farms and factories are served by 
wheels greased with our own lubri- 
cants, and by trucks and ships 
powered with our own fuels. 


We are one of our customers’ best 
customers. Cities Service 
Oil Co., Sixty Wall Tower, 


New York 5, N.Y. In the sili. 
South, Arkansas Fuel Oil &, (Ajé 
° GED, 


SERVICE service is our middle 


OILS 
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A situation arises that calls because it is accessible by air in less 
for consideration of the directors than 15 hours from every corner of 
—or it might necessitate an imme- the country. Whether from Boston 
diate conference with dealers, dis- San Francisco, Seattle or Raleigh, 
tributors or salesmen. But whatever Brownsville or Minneapolis they can 
it might be, your Kansas headquar- tell you over the phone, “T’ll be there 

‘ ; : in the morning.” In today’s fast 
iy: te She Ree eS Ce changing world speed is important. 
MANY IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES Your Kansas location assures you of 
ENJOY THIS ADVANTAGE NOW this advantage ... and many others. 


Among the more than 3000 manu- 
facturing and processing plants 
already in Kansas there are 
more than 50 nationally known 
industries who have established 
their principal plants or major 
branches in Kansas where they 
may enjoy the competitive advan- er 
tages of central location. This . | \ \ | \ 
Commission ‘will gladly supply ee 
essential facts regarding this "% 
and other considerations. 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 





WILLIAM & LONG, Secretary-Director 
802-A Harrison Street, Topeka, Kansas 


KANSAS WM cers INDUSTRY HALF WAY 





routine with many of the established 
agencies to circularize students and 
teachers, with emphasis on the all- 
expense tour. 

The opportunity for opening your 
own travel bureau is wide open. But to 
be successful you must know the rules, 
For instance, most of the established 
travel agencies have official recogni- 
tion from the various carriers, which 
qualifies them for commissions on the 
business they create. Your first step 
should be that of getting yourself ap- 
pointed an official representative of 
one or more of the transportation 
agencies. Unless you are that, they 
won't give you the commission on 
ticket sales. That is the technical side 
of the business and the major hurdle 
for the individual opening his own 
office. 


OTHER SOURCES OF REVENUE 


It works like this: An air line, a 
steamship company, a railroad must 
decide that you are a qualified agent, 
entitled to commissions on sales. For 
the most part, you can be sure that 
appointment by one air line will mean 
that you become agent for all the oth- 
ers. And that goes for railroads, steam- 
ships and the rest. The carriers aren’t 
appointing many new agents in the 
larger metropolitan centers such as 
Chicago and New York. But they are 
anxious to recruit salesmen in smaller 
cities which are not so well served. 

For the beginner, one of the most 
promising sources of revenue is the 
conducted tour organized by the whole- 
sale operator previously referred to. 
He pays the local agent 10% on busi- 
ness originated. Many of these tours 
cost in the neighborhood of $1,500 to 
$2,000, so that there is a substantial 
commission for the retailer. And for 
this you don’t have to bother about 
official recognition from the carriers. 

But if you set up in business today 
or tomorrow, don’t expect an easy 
time of it. All the major transporta- 
tion agencies are having difficulty in 
accommodating the press of customers 
at their doors. Hotel accommodations 
are about as hard to get in the rest 
of the world as in the United States. 
Travel across the Atlantic or Pacific 
won’t be an important source of rev- 
enue for the travel agent for many 
months. Insufficient facilities are not 
the only reason. Our own State De- 
partment won’t issue passports to 
Europe to individuals who have no 
better reason than a desire to look at 
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bombed cities. Travel over or across 
the Pacific is as severely limited. Even 
the Hawaiian Islands are off the tour- 
ist map, because of over-crowding. But 
North and South America are open to 
the tourist—if space can be found. 
These embarrassments will pass, 
however. Railroads, steamships and 
air lines all have new and better 
equipment on order. Carrier accommo- 
dations will multiply rapidly in the 
immediate future. France, England 
and many other parts of the world are 
badly in need of the American dollar, 
and will do all they can to attract the 
tourist. Without question, there is big 
business ahead for the travel agent. 


KNOW-HOW IMPORTANT 


But “look before you leap” is still 
good advice. Not everyone can expect 
to succeed. Special talents are needed, 
as in any other business. A representa- 
tive of the American Society of Travel 
Agents puts it this way: 

“The fellow who will succeed today 
(as a newcomer in the field) should 
have a lot of friends who have the 
money and desire to travel. And he 
must be the kind of person you would 
have confidence in. You can’t expect to 
sell two or three thousand dollars 
worth of transportation unless the cus- 
tomer believes in you. That’s a matter 
of how much you know about avail- 
able transportation and-a lot more. 
The travel agent has to know a lot 
about a lot of things, including the 
daily temperature in Buenos Aires in 
October.” 


























“Only three more stops and I'll be ail 
set to start my new business!" 
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Assures 


(PERFECT ACCURACY 


4 INCREASED 
FIGURE OUTPUT 


@ MINIMUM | 
OPERATOR EFFORT 


PROOF....in the words of a FRIDEN User 





“I have worked thousands of problems without ever having 
to clear the Dials or the Keyboards. My Friden Calculator 
clears automatically and eliminates the mental hazard 

of errors caused by uncleared dials or keyboards 

from previous problems. I can tell by the increased amount 
of work I produce and by its accuracy...as well as how I 

feel at the end of the day...this one of the many exclusive 
Friden Features is worth its weight in gold to me.” 

Call your local Friden Representative and arrange for a 
demonstration of ALL the exclusive features on your own 
work and at your convenience. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


, ( 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. « SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
25 




















Drinks have more life with 


PIN-POINT 
CARBONATION 


Here’s why ordinary club 
sodas ...carbonated tap 
waters...can’t compare with 
Canada Dry Water: 


@ Pin-Point Carbonation— 
longer lasting liveliness. 


@ Exclusive Formula points 
up the flavor of any drink. 


@ Special Processing—water 
is multi-filtered and specially 
treated to assure purity, bal- 
ance and clarity. 


@ Superior Quality in every 
bottle, the world over. 


PS. Mix with fruit juices 
for delicious home-made sodas. 











AVIATION TRENDS 





Lack of Facilities a Big Hurdle—Builders 
Swamped With Orders—Small Planes in Demand 


HE current situation in several 

phases of the aviation’ manufactur- 
ing industry and air transportation is 
most interesting. Both the air trans- 
port companies and the airplane build- 
ers, especially of the lighter personal 
and executive type of plane, find them- 
selves unable to supply the unexpec- 
tedly great demand for, respectively, 
seats and airplanes. 

Much of the overcrowding and 
traffic confusion which now beset the 
airline operators due to the insistent 
demand of the public for space could 
not have been avoided even by the 
most careful planning. The bottleneck 
of inadequate airport facilities could 
not be broken during the press of war, 
nor in any reasonably short time 
thereafter. This is the most serious of 
the bottlenecks affecting the transport 
industry. 

There just are not enough airports, 
nor enough passenger and baggage 
facilities at the existing ones, to ac- 
commodate the scheduled frequencies 
which the traffic demands. New York 
is a particularly heavy sufferer in this 
regard. 

Some of the troubles of the airlines 


‘due to congestion might have been 


anticipated, however, if a more imagi- 
native approach to probable demand 
for space had been taken toward the 
close of the war. It’s likely that too 
much reliance was placed on the en- 
gineering, slide-rule approach which 
measured previous traffic as a base for 
projection of future traffic demands. 


SERVICE CAN BE IMPROVED 


The fact remains that the airlines 
are jammed and that it is probable 
that they will continue to be jammed 
in spite of the constant increase in new 
equipment, until a real improvement 
can be made in the airport situation. 
In these circumstances, the most im- 
portant thing that the airline policy 
makers can do is to exert pressure 
upon their own staffs, not only to im- 
prove the situation as rapidly as pos- 
sible, where it can be bettered, but to 
maintain the attitude of courtesy and 
helpfulness toward the traveling public 
which made air transport a shining 


example for other modes of travel. 

As regards plane builders, especially 
those who construct the lighter air- 
craft, a somewhat similar miscalcula- 
tion of the demand is now evident. 
All those now in production are 
swamped with orders. Take for exam- 
ple, Wichita, Kansas, from which this 


. writer has just returned. During the 


war, heads were gravely shaken in this 
busy and highly air-minded city in the 
wheat-oil-Bible belt. Population had 
doubled. Most serious-minded persons 
were tremendously concerned with 
what was going to happen to Wichita 
after the war. However, nothing has 
happened, except that very few people 
have moved away, homes are almost 
as scarce as in the New York suburbs 
and the aircraft plants are busy. 


PUBLIC IS BUYING 


Beech Aircraft is inundated with 
orders for its new Bonanza four-place 
executive airplane and its larger twin- 
engine model. Cessna is shucking out 
a plane every eighteen minutes, or 
twenty-four planes an eight-hour day, 
and is also coming out with a new 
model. Its lobby is full of distributors 
waiting to get their planes to fly home. 
The huge Boeing bomber plant, which 
made such a conspicuous record of 
production during the war, is busily 
getting the Boeing feeder line trans- 
port ready. 

And Wichita: is but a sample of 
other cities where lighter aircraft are 
built. They are busy too at Piper, Tay- 
lorcraft, Aeronca, and Luscombe and 
at the newer plants such as Globe and 
Ercoupe. 

America just wants to use airplanes 
and to buy them. And it is eager to 
know about them and their influence. 
Witness the Congress on Air Age Edu- 
cation, which has just concluded a 
nine day session in New York. It 
drew representatives from more than 
eighty colleges, universities and many 
other interested bodies and organiza- 
tions to discuss the influence on geog- 
raphy, on sociology, on commerce, 
and on education as a whole, of the 
arrival of the air age.—RecINALD M. 
CLEVELAND. 
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Behind the Labor Scene 








FoRBES PIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—AND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


“CORPORATION PROFITS” 


From Labor (AFL-Ind.; circulation 
700,000) : 

On March 31, 1946, according to 
the S.E.C., American corporations had 
“net working capital” totaling $52,- 
600,000,000, or more than double the 
$24,600,000,000 they had in the pre- 
war year of 1939. The increase in “net 
working capital” has been unbroken 
since 1939. During the last year it went 
up over a billion dollars. Clearly, the 
big corporations have no cause to 
complain, yet they are clamoring for 


higher profits. 


“LONG-RANGE PROGRAM" 


Walter Reuther, in the-United Auto- 
mobile Worker (CIO): 

We must make clear in our long- 
range program that we are not just 
fighting to keep wages level with the 
cost of living, but that we are deter- 
mined to keep wages rising faster 


than the cost of living. 


“PROFITEERS BOOST COST OF LIVING" 
From UE News (CIO; circulation 


437,892) : 


A hundred years ago industry was 
arguing that it does the worker no 
good to get a wage increase because 
it only results in higher prices and 
leaves him right back where he was, 
or even worse. 

That’s the argument we're hearing 
right now as business is off on a wild 
inflation spree which is squeezing 
every wage earner dry. It’s a good 
argument if it fools the people into 
being willing to take what’s given 
them without protest. It’s a good ar- 
gument also if it convinces people that 
it’s not the profiteers who make bil- 
lions but the poor workingman with 
his dollar or so an hour who causes 
economic disaster. 


"ESCALATOR CLAUSES" 


From Minnesota Labor (CIO): 
There is a lot of talk about “escala- 
tor clauses” and cost of living bonuses 
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as prices continue to soar... . The 
fundamental error of tying the wage 
rates to a disputed cost of living index 
lies in the fact that such a step is a 
tacit admission that the present basic 
wage rates are adequate and need 
never be advanced. Such a step also 
commits a union to a policy of accept- 
ing pay cuts when prices start down. 
. .. An escalator clause, which moves 
up and down, is merely an invitation 
to the employer to dump the wage 
earner into the cellar. 


“GET ON THE AIR" 


Ben Dor, columnist, in The People’s 
Press (CIO): 

Congress has gone home. . . . This 
has been a Congress to frighten those 
who believe in democracy. Elected by 
the people, elected to protect the in- 
tcrests of all, they have represented 
and protected instead the interests of 
private money-minded gangs and, 
often, their own private business and 
personal welfare at the expense of the 
people. ... 

Labor must tell the story. . . . Labor 
has to get on the air. 

The air belongs to the people. True, 
it has been taken over by the radio 
stations and the advertisers who pay 
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From The Union (CIO) 








the bill and pocket the profit. But, if 
we try, we can get it back. 


“OLD STORY WITH NEW TWIST” 


From The Union (CIO): 

While fabricators of copper and 
brass goods are literally crying for 
copper . . . the giant corporations 
which control the production of the 
raw metal increased their private 
hoard of copper stocks by 22,038 tons 
during the month of July. 

This piling up of reserves is being 
carried on by the Copper Trust as part 
of the never-ending campaign to force 
copper prices up to higher and more 
profitable levels. 


“HOW TO CUT OVERHEAD” 


From Ford Facts (UAW-CIO): 

Representatives of the Ford Motor 
Company c.astantly complain about 
overhead. But, does Henry II know 
where his overhead is? 

Tests have proven and Henry II 
agrees that, “A satisfied worker will 
produce more, and be a better worker.” 
But, how can the worker be satisfied 
and feel at ease when he sees fifteen or 
twenty foremen lined up by the. pay 
wagon, waiting to catch a worker who 
may take two minutes to pick up his 
pay check so that he won’t have to 
wait an extra twenty minutes for his 
bus, or have to stand up all the way 
home? ... 

Following a painted path to the pay 
wagon with fifteen or twenty foremen 
lined up like “skid row” cops is not 
conducive to good working relations. 


“ELECTIONS ANALYZED” 


From Labor (AFL-Ind.) : 
Shipstead! Wheeler!! La Follette!!! 


. Three in a row. Three of the most de- 


voted friends American workers ever 
had in the national legislature were 
defeated in recent primaries. .. . 

How did it all happen? .. . The 
main cause... is that our friends did 
not secure the kind of support from 
the workers that they had every right 
to expect.... 

There is yet time to retrieve our 
errors. We must see that all voters are 
registered. Then we must see that 
they get to the polls on election day. 
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For the Airlines: 
Wanted: A Daniel 


It’s no secret that a revolution is tak- 
ing place in the air industry—a revolu- 
tion so swiftly paced that it would 
require the judgment of a Daniel, the 
wisdom of a Socrates combined with 
the imagination of a Jules Verne in 
order to appraise its final result. The 
fact remains, individual airlines in the 
past year have been doing two jobs re- 
markably well—have carried on a 
tremendously expanded day-by-day 








Newest Merrill Lynch S 


.-- No Sleepy Giant 


tudy: 
business and, at the same time, have 
been laying the groundwork for an al- 
most brand new airline system in the 
years ahead. The rub: What form will 
this new system take? 

No sleepy giant, the airline industry 
is fully aware of its many problems, is 
determined to transform them into 
opportunities. In order to help investors 
understand this situation, the nation- 
wide investment firm of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane has just com- 
pleted a study of the diverse factors 
confronting the industry. Entitled 
“ ATRLINES—1946,” this booklet dis- 
cusses competition, Government regu- 
lation, labor costs, management prob- 
lems, passenger and cargo potentials, 
amount and types of new equipment as 
well as other varying aspects affecting 
the industry’s prospects. In addition, 
“AIRLINES—1946” contains individual 
analyses of 18 leading companies. 

As with all M L, P, F & B studies, 
readers need only indicate their inter- 
est in order to receive a copy of “Arr- 
LINEs — 1946.”* It will be mailed 
promptly—without charge. They will 
find it presents a frank, fair and factual 
picture of one of the most interesting 
of American industries. 





* For your copy of “Arrttnes—1946” address your 
request to: Department “FM,” Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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s BUSINESS INFORMATION 


What's Your Problem? 


In this column, every issue, Forses will help 
subscribers find a solution to their business 
problems. Simply address your query to 
Business Information Editor, Forbes Maga- 
zine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
To facilitate replies, please confine each in- 
quiry to one specific question, and enclose 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Questions 
not answered here will be answered by mail. 


Q.—In a recent Forses you described a 
new household type hydraulic sprayer. Could 
you give us the address of the company 
making this?—J. P. Scurry, R. M. Hol- 
lingshead Corp., Camden, N. J. 


A.—Cornelius & Co., E. Hennepin 
at 16th, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Q.—Can you supply the names and ad- 
dresses of some manufacturers of screw ma- 
chines, thread rolling machines and thread 
grinding machines?—T. F. Keys, Jeannette, 
Pa. 


A.—New Britain-Gridley Machine 
Div., New Britain Machine Co., New 
Britain, Conn.; Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1202 
Oakman Blvd., Detroit, Mich.; Wa- 
terbury Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co., x & Daniei Sts., Water- 
bury, Conu. 


Q.—I have a friend who recently entered 
the restaurant business and he is anxious 
to keep up with new ideas in the field. Do 
you know what beoks and periodicals could 


supply this information?—W. A. 
pres., The First National Bank, Dozier, Ala, 


A.—American Restaurant Magazine, 

5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, IIL; 
Institutions Magazine, 1900 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago 16, Ill.; Restaurant 
Management, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Q.—Recently in Mr. Joseph Mindell’s very 
instructive articles, “Guide Posts to Wall 
Street,” he mentioned several: sources of 
information and I would like the full ad. 
dresses of the following: National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Twentieth Century 
Fund, and National Industrial Conference 
Board. 


A.—National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1819 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.; Twentieth Century Fund, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y.; Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
247 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Q.—We would like to know more about 
the Labeler mentioned in Forses’ “New 
Ideas” column. Could you send us the ad- 
dress of the Vac-Spray Machine Co. so we 
can write them directly?—Jacos ScHmipt 
Brewinc Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


A.—Vac-Spray Machine Co., 1701 
Floyd Bolson Memorial Highway, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Q.—Recently Forses had an article on a 
“Hydraulic Driven Vehicle” developed by 
the Superdraulic Corp. What is their ad- 
dress?—G.tose Corporation, Aircraft Div., 
Joliet, Tl. 


A.—Superdraulic Corp., Miller at 
Ford Road, Dearborn, Mich, 





BOOKLETS 





Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Forses readers. Ad- 
dress your request, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


177. Waat’s Wronc With Business? 
Excellent brochure showing the systematic 
way country’s largest business engineering 
firm tackles a company’s problems. Includes 
key “Functional Analysis Chart.” 


178. Woutp Wace Incentives Promote 
InpusTRIAL Peace? Outstandingly success- 
ful manufacturer propounds advantages of 
wage incentives in spirited debate with 
union economist. Valuable data on a vital 
subject. 


179. Fooo Company Securities. Master- 
ful, complete summary of present situation 
and future prospects of all major food proc- 
essing companies with listed securities. In- 
cludes a complete statistical analysis of 
each concern, and recommendations for in- 
dustry as a whole and individual stocks. 


180. Commoprry Excuances—A Survey. 
Results of a poll of experts on six critical 


questions concerning the value and func- 
tions of commodity exchanges. Answers in 
percentages, with many quotations. 


181. Brier History oF A Great RaILroap. 
Fascinating saga of building a great railroad 
through the wild and woolly West back in 
Civil War days, when Indians destroyed the 
rails and the Irish built them. Illustrated. 


182. Stock Market Activity For 50 
Years. A thoroughly interesting compara- 
tive study, based on the Dow-Jones 30 In- 
dustrial Averages, of Bull Markets and Bear 
Markets in the past 50 years. Includes some 
“Cautions from the Past” and “Guides for 
the Future.” 


183. Auto SareTy—ork Suppen DEATH. 
Statistics on auto accidents, plus rules for 
road safety—and blood-chilling pictures to 
illustrate G. C. Furnas’ famous “—And Sud- 
den Death.” After reading this terrific eye- 
opener drivers will accelerate with less 
gusto and more caution. 


184. THe Story or Licutninc. The 
strangely fascinating secrets about the 
jagged streaks of fire that fill stormy skies 
are being learned by laboratory “lightning 
hunters” who duplicate lightning’s feats 
with machines of their own making. 


185. ADVERTISING FOR Business. Keyed 
particularly to smaller business men, this 
guide discusses the correct approach to the 
question, “How much should I spend for 
advertising?” Evaluates various methods of 
reaching potential customers. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 


Education for 


HE 23rd Annual Convention of 

the National Association of Fore- 
men, held in St. Louis, September 12, 
13, 14, focusses the spotlight upon a 
unique management organization. 
Founded in 1918 by a small group in 
Dayton, Ohio, the Association has 
grown rapidly in activities and mem- 
bership, particularly during the past 
few years. Purely non-profit, the NAF 
is dedicated to the job of assisting in 
the development and improvement of 
industrial foremen and other super- 
visors. Organized to collect and dis- 
seminate knowledge concerning eco- 
nomic, technical and management 
problems, it takes no part in collective 
bargaining, and its individual member 
clubs are ineligible to belong to col- 
lective bargaining organizations. 


Established on the principle that. 


each foreman can profit from the ex- 


perience of his fellows, the Associa- , 


tion’s essential function is to provide 
inspiration as well as guidance to in- 
dividual members and member clubs, 
and numerous services are maintained 
for this purpose. The primary objec- 
tive is education for all levels of man- 
agement, with a two-fold purpose: 
(1) to increase the quality of fore- 
manship by education through the me- 
dium of Foremen’s Clubs; (2) to raise 
the standards and promote the appre- 
ciation of foremanship as a profession. 


CODE OF ETHICS 


The means of accomplishing these 
ends are the preparation and distribu- 
tion of printed educational material, 
the development of educational con- 
ferences and programs, and the stimu- 
lation of group thinking by personal 
contact and guidance by the NAF staff 
and directors working with the local 
club offices and committees. 

The Association’s code of ethics is 
based on these seven principles: 

1. Recognition of every man’s in- 
herent desire to do good work. 

2. Open mindedness. 

3. Fair dealing with management 


" 4. Broad understanding of business 
principles. 
5. Practical knowledge. 
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Management 


6. Sincere interest in working peo- 


ple. 


7. Character building. 
Under present day conditions the 


foreman is under pressure from many 
directions (see Forbes, August 15, 
1946). Regarded as the key to every 


relationship existing between employer 
and employee, he is the cornerstone of 
sound industrial management. There- 
fore, unless he is given every available 
assistance possible he simply cannot 
give American industry his “all-out” 
effort. 

The NAF, a pioneer in this move- 
ment, believes that the training of in- 
dustrial men in the skills of leadership 
has been neglected, is providing a 
clearing house in and through which 
ideas can be pooled, studied and 
broadcast to those in the management 
field—ELMER M. SHANKLAND. 








Taking the Noise 


out of Business 


1s GOOD Business 





.-- AIG Business, too 


ESULTS of Acousti-Celotex sound 
conditioning prove that taking the 
noise out of business is good business. 
And over 100,000 Acousti-Celotex in- 
stallations in buildings of every kind 
prove sound conditioning is also BIG 
business. 

From coast to coast, the nation’s out- 
standing business concerns are reducing 
noise with Acousti-Celotex drilled fibre 
tile. Installations in offices, factories, 
banks, stores, theaters, hospitals, schools 
and churches have made this the most 
widely used of all acoustical materials. 

And here’s just one example of the re- 
sults of sound conditioning. By actual 
test the Aetna Life Insurance Company 
decreased employee turnover 47% . 
decreased absences 37% . . . decreased 
typists’ errors 29%. At the same time 
the efficiency of employees was in- 


creased 8.8%! 





ACOuUSTI-CELOTEX 
* Perforated Tce TAG wna nes 


All done with Acousti-Celotex sound 
conditioning—the magic which creates 
a comfortable working environment... 
soothes taut, tired nerves .. . improves 
morale . . . steps up the efficiency of 
workers. 

So, no matter what your noise prob- 
lem may be, consult the Acousti-Celotex 
distributor for your territory. He is a 
member of the world’s most experienced 
sound conditioning organization with 
the “know how” derived from thou- 
sands of acoustical installations in every 
type of building, large and small. Con- 
sult him with confidence, too. He guar- 
antees results. A note to us will bring 
him to your desk. 


» * * 
FREE! “25 Answers to Questions on Sound Con- 
ditioning.”’ Interesting, fact-packed booklet. 


Write: The Celotex Corporation, Dept. FO-946 
Chicago, 3, Illinois. 


U.S Pal. OFF, 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere » In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


A PRODUCT OF THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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A WELCOME 
ADDITION # 
TO YOUR 
OFFICE! 


ACTUAL SIZE 
4 in. high 
% in. wide 





Needs Only 4 Fillings A Year! 
Of smart, modern design, the GIANT 
is a practical, handy, dependable 
lighter. Ideal for your desk .. . and 
in your home, too! Covered in simu- 
lated leather; black and tan. Heav- 
ily chrome plated. At better stores 









yy The GIANT Lighters make ! 
an excellent gift for your 1946 | 
goodwill advertising. These can | 
be supplied with individual chro- 
I mium initials or with embossed \ 
1 firm name imprinted—or both, , 
| if desired. 


| WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS! 


Ras aaleciiicainieinmmmaiedinamennamemmenm anit 


nt By the Makers of Zephyr Windproof Lighters 


“<" GALTER PRODUCTS CO. 
711 W. LAKE ST., DEPT. G, CHICAGO 6, ‘LL. 











NEW IDEAS 


- in Photography, Radios, Insulation, Roofing, 
Materials Handling, Restaurants, Exporting 


MOBILE FEEDING 


The first of a fleet of traveling res- 
taurants, this smartly streamlined mo- 
tor coach is an independent, self-sup- 
porting food dispenser provisioned 
and serviced from a central commis- 
sary. Qne-man-operated, it can. sell 





Se a 


1,000 ready-to-serve items such as 
sandwiches, baked goods, ice cream, 
milk, coffee, soup, barbecue, casserole 
and insulated hot plates without re- 
turning to headquarters. Menus of this 
“Meals-On-Wheels” unit car are cus- 
tom-made to suit the tastes of specific 
localities. 


PACKAGED PLANT 


An engineering feat that may revo- 
lutionize the field of foreign manufac- 
ture is a complete pre-fabricated pro- 
duction unit, including buildings and 
necessary machinery for the process to 
be undertaken. Designed by the Inter- 
continental Engineering Corp., the 
“package” includes the services of en- 
gineers in putting the plant into oper- 
ation and the training of local labor. 
Progress is now under way for the de- 
sign, construction and export of these 
small compact units for the manufac- 
ture of everything from storage bat- 
teries to asbestos shingles, from laun- 
dry soap to refined oil products. 


NOVEL INSULATION 


Filling each story of a_ building 
with heat or cold from the floor up, 
without downward leakage, is a tem- 
perature engineer’s dream that is now 
nearing accomplishment. The feat is 
achieved by means of gravel-and-con- 


crete embedded pipes laid on a “bot- 
tom” of insulating material. Basis of 
this temperature stalling stratum is a 
freakish ore called vermiculite. It’s 
heated until the water trapped between 
numberless tiny layers turns to steam 
and explodes the layers apart, leaving 
semi-microscopic air-cells throughout 
the mass. Thus expanded, it’s marketed 
as Zonolite by the Western Mineral 
Products Co. 


AERIAL RADIO 


A radio receiver for private aircraft, 
so compact that it can be mounted in 
a standard opening in the plane’s in- 
strument panel, is RCA’s latest con- 
tribution to aviation communication. 
Said to be the first all-purpose aircraft 
receiver scaled down in size for this 
type of mounting, it can be installed 
and serviced from either the front or 
back of the panel. It completely covers 
the radio range, weather, and traffic 
control band. 


CHEAPER SHIPPING 


A 40% lighter all-steel pallet, com- 
parable in strength to similar units of 
other materials, is the latest cost re- 
ducer in material handling and ship- 
ping. It makes possible savings up to 
one-third in return shipping costs of 
the pallet itself. A product of the Mon- 
roe Auto Equipment Co., it comes in 
standard sizes, will fit into railroad 
and truck equipment as well as mod- 
ern storage facilities. 


VEST POCKET CAMERA 


Good photographs in a small pack- 
age: No larger than a pack of ciga- 
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rettes, this Whittaker Micro-16 snap- 
shot camera affords pocket-size conve- 
nience for the photofan. It’s a fixed- 
focus, magazine loading, waist-level 


_camera with a universal achromatic 


lens—a practical mite for amateur 
use. 


EASY RIDING 


The experimental application of air 
springs to railroad passenger car 
trucks, pictured here, is expected to 
lead to revolutionary changes in car 





design. A joint innovation of Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co. and the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Co., it’s 
believed that the spring will do for 
railroad passenger cars what the bal- 
loon tire accomplished in the way of 
increased comfort and riding ease for 
the automobile. 


PRODUCTION AID 


“How fast?” is industry’s $64 ques- 
tion, for if machines don’t run at their 
most efficient speed production costs 
will go up. Ideal Industries, Inc., is 
helping to supply the answer with their 
panel type tachometer. Its pick-up unit 
can be installed on any machine and 
the meter mounted on a control panel 
within easy view of the operator. 
Sturdily built, it can withstand momen- 
tary overload up to four times the 
maximum speed indication, without 
damage. 


BETTER ROOFS 


Savings in roof construction and 
maintenance up to 50% is one result 
of Flintkote’s successful application of 
cold process materials—both adhesive 
and top coating—by spray. Of prime 
importance to the roofing industry, 
this development is reported to pro- 
duce better cold process built-up roofs 
for the owner, with greatly reduced 
application costs for the contractor. 
Other advantages: improved workman- 
ship, tighter, longer-life film on the 
roof. It also enables roofers to mer- 
chandise their services more effectively. 
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Here is a book that every industrialist should 
have—and READ! It tells all about the amaz- 
ing industrial development on the Pacific 
Coast—the rapidly growing Western mar- 
ket—the favorable decentralized manufac- 
turing facilities. It's free for the asking. Write 
- on your business letterhead. ; 


County continues as the fastest growing 
industrial area on the Pacific Coast! 


As you read the 36 factual pages of “The New Pacific Coast” 
you'll have a clearer understanding as to why Santa Clara 
County is outstepping the rest of the Pacific Coast in rate of 
industrial growth. 

Located at the population center of the Pacific Coast the 
Santa Clara County manufacturer is closer to the 16 million 
people who comprise the Western States. Two transconti- 
nental railroads serve the area — the Pacific Coast’s greatest 
natural harbor is but 30 miles away — and raw materials are 
here in abundance. 


With an area, larger in size than the entire state of Rhode 


‘Island, there’s room in Santa Clara County. Room to live — 


and enjoy the advantages of decentralized manufacturing. 
But get the entire story! “The New Pacific Coast” is interest- 
ing — and free. Write on your business letterhead — today! 


DEPT. B — SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 


COUNTY Zyoen 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 























To those who have overstayed a 4-year 


bull market... 


A. investors throughout the country are well aware — 
from the Institute’s published advertisements in leading 
financial publications — this investment counsel organiza- 
tion has advocated a highly conservative course this year — 
the sale of stocks in periods of pronounced strength and the 
development of preponderant reserves in cash and gov- 
ernment bonds. 


Remember: — 1946 Bear Year?” 


Many investors will recall our large advertisement in 
early January 1946 at almost the peak of stock market 
enthusiasm indicating that in our opinion the ‘chances 
favor 1946 being a BEAR YEAR in the stock market.” 


Naturally, under the almost unanimous bullishness then 
existing, the Institute’s dissenting opinion was received 
with much skepticism. 


Investor's Undoing 


The stock market never goes in one direction indefinitely, 
although the longer it in one direction the surer most 
investors are that it will so continue. This casual assump- 
tion has been the undoing of the vast majority of investors 
in cycle after cycle as bull market has been succeeded by 
bear market throughout the long history of the New Yor 
Stock Exchange. 

The ig | is essentially the same each time. At the peak 
of ull market, things—on the surface — look 
bright. There are a hundred and one reasons why stocks 
simply cannot go down — much! Business is wonderful — 
and going to be still better. Or so it invariably appears at 
the of every long advance to those who view things 
ews most optimistic manner when speculation is at its 

eight. 


Beneath the Surface 


Under such conditions this pe ga is always in- 

clined to look through to the di ties and dangers, so 

i apparent if one but glance beneath the superficial 
ace. 


The American Institute of Finance, noted throughout 
the country during the past three decades for conservative 
approach to economic and investment problems, has 
recently issued to clients whose investments are under our 
personal supervision and management a three and a half 
page ace entitled “IS THIS A BULL MAR- 


Latest Survey Available — $3 


Such ordinarily are confidential to our clients. 
But in the belief that the Institute’s perspective now may 
prove of interest to individual and institutional investors 
and be worth weighing against the confused and emotional 
opinion which usually follows a stock market decline of 
recent proportions, we are making this memorandum 
available at a nominal charge of per copy simply to 
cover the cost of handling. 


; American Institute of Finance 

: ce 137 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Bull Market?" for which I enclose $3.00. 
' arket?”—for whi enclose $3.00. 
: Mail Coupon (If you desire additional copies send $3.00 
| With Check to cover each copy.) 

for $3 RE eae ES ee an 
° AEE PROS a ge a 
F 
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if you have failed to follow conservative ‘ 
investment policies in 1946, you may be 
interested in the Institute’s new survey. 











This Is the Service That “ 
Sells Too Soon 


Without the customary fanfare and exploitation, the 3 
American Institute of Finance has been conducting for 
many o— a serious, conscientious and conservative 
personal supervisory and investment management serv- ~ 
ice for investors interested in the intelligent handling of 
their money. 

We would be the last to suggest that we are infallible, 
sapere superhuman omniscience, or have a ¢ formula 
or getting rich quickly via the stock market. But, clients 
whose accounts have been under our continuous su; ervision 
during the past 10 years, or longer, apparently feel that the 7 
Institute has been providing a valuable Service. 

We do try to take a realistic view always, ; whether 
during the frenzy of 1929, when stocks were ridiculously 
over-valued, or under the pronounced gloom of suchta 
period as the winter and ne of 1942, when stocks were 
so obviously under-valued. 

We have not allowed intense pessimism to blind us to. 
unusual investment opportunities, nor intense optimism 























‘such as has recently existed to deter us from selling and 


developing liquid funds. 


We always have been— and always expect to be — 
conservative. 


_ In directing the handling of a good many millions of 
investment funds through three eventful decades, we 
have learned that there is nothing more important than 
so conducting one’s self as to be certain to have plenty of 
cash to use when stocks are on the bargain counter. q 


That does not mean selling every security at the top 
just before the market goes crashing down. It does mean 
selling gradually on strength after a substantial advance, —) 
having more liquidity the higher the market goes, and an 
abundance of cash available when periodically we run into 
real investment opportunities. 


After a lifetime of experience we are convinced that 
there is no other course so profitable. No one who has had 
any experience in the stock market will make the mistake 
of thinking he can catch the — If we can only remember . 
that the fruits of a bull market lie in what we have to show 
when the movement ends! 


The Institute is now providing personal supervision for 
a substantial number of individual and institutional 
clients in virtually every state in the U. S. on accounts 
ranging from modest sums to several million dollars, with 
fees based upon the size, character and individual require- = 
ments of each account. 


We will never make extravagant statements regarding 
what we have done or expect to do. 


In the future, as in the past, we shall be guided by the 
same exacting and unflinching standards, the same chal- 
lenging and critical approach, the same insistence upon 
conservatism that has characterized our work for the past 
twenty-seven years. 

We are confident that these methods and policies will 
bring by far the best results in the long run. 2s 











AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
137 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


INVESTMENT SUPERVISION + FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT + INDIVIDUALS 
INSTITUTIONS + ESTATES 


Conservative accounts — ranging from $25-$50,000 tc 
several million dollars—supervised or : 
managed on a fixed fee basis. 
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15 Reasons For Optimism 


“If you can keep your head when all about you 
are losing theirs . . . you'll be a man, my son!” 

Why has such a paroxysm of jitteryness, as 
reflected by the stock market, suddenly gripped 
this country? 

Apparently, panicky fear of war was chiefly 
responsible. 

To this writer it is inconceivable that Russia 
will provoke actual hostilities. 

Her people have no stomach for more years of 
wartime devastation, privation, death. Existence 
of a vast army isn’t enough to wage war success- 
fully. Russia does not possess, in any measure 
comparable with the United States, modern engi- 
nery of war. We acknowledgedly lead the world 
in both industrial production and efficiency. Bet- 
ter than Russia or any other nation we are 
equipped to feed, if need be, millions of fighters. 

Russia’s seapower is negligible. 

Moreover, above and beyond all this, we and 
we alone have on tap that dread, deadly monster 
of destruction, the atomic bomb. Only insanity 
and insatiability excelling Hitler’s could prompt 
the rulers of any country to precipitate its un- 
leashing. 

Fear of another world war, at least in the near 
future, therefore is unwarranted. 


REASONS FOR OPTIMISM 


If we accept this reasoning, what adequate 
ground can be found for panickyness in this 
country ? 

Encouragement rather than discouragement is 
justified, for these reasons among others: 

1. We are producing more than ever before of 
the necessaries of life. 

2. Employment has reached new heights. 

3. So has current purchasing power. 

4. And the people’s savings have swollen to 
billions unapproached in the past. 

5. Reconversion, with attendant expansion in 
output of every kind, will continue. 

So much for materialistic bases for optimism. 
Other phases of our national conditions and pros- 
pects are indisputably favorable rather than fear- 
some: 
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6. The pendulum clearly is swinging away from 
extreme Leftism. 

7. Union lawlessness and arrogance have final- 
ly resulted in moving Congress to seek corrective 
legislation. 

8. And, backed by public opinion, Congress is 
likely to overcome Administration vote-currying 
objections. 

9. The general expectation is that the Novem- 
ber elections will reflect the trend towards Amer- 
icanism, reflect rebellion against perpetuating 
New Deal dictatorialness. 

10. We are steadily throwing off wartime curbs 
on the natural functioning of our economy, grad- 
ually restoring the natural functioning of free 
enterprise. 

11. Our staggering Federal debt has ceased 
ballooning. 

12. Coming changes in taxation will be down- 
wards, not upwards, thus benefiting enterprise 
and individuals alike. 

13. Assured increase in foreign trade, imports 
as well as exports, will improve Government re- 
ceipts. 

14. The Federal treasury will be helped also by 
drastic pruning of our unconscionably over-ex- 
tended army of tax-eaters. 

15. The electrifying strides made, under the 
stimulus of wartime research, in inventiveness, in 
ingenuity, in new processes, in new and improved 
products, cannot fail to enhance prosperity, raise 
our standard of living. 


INVESTMENT OUTLOOK 


Taking all the foregoing into consideration, it 
does not seem logical that the real value of choice 
industrial investment stocks should crumble dis- 
astrously. (How are frenzied sellers to employ 
their funds? ) 

Railway stocks manifestly became vulnerable 
because of the losses inflicted upon carriers by 
official persistence in refusing rational increases 
in rates to meet soaring labor and material costs. 
But relief cannot conscionably be long denied. 

I cannot feel panicky. 

—B. C. Forses. 
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New Products and 
Services 


Yours...to Use, Sell, 
Produce, or Compete 
with eee Today ! 
You'll find them listed in 
the 32-page tabloid “Nsw 
Propucts and SERVICES,” 
compiled by The Journal of 
Commerce from a — 
wide private survey. 
aor now—then keep 
ed on additional new 
evelopments by reading the 
“New Products” column of 
The Journal of Commerce, 
America’s complete business 
newspaper. 
A of “Nsw Propucrs 
ERVICES” will be sent 
free with a trial subscription 
to The Journal of Commerce 


—the next 78 issues for only 
$5. Mail your check today. 





$3 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 
Please send me the next 78 


Lee Services” Check for $5 is 












MEN MADE TO ORDER 


Fit Your Abilities 

ToThe 

A ashi You bave unused talents 
me Pre and mental powers. Learn to 

A 3 ff develop those faculties of mind 
Rwemesee which today’s world of dusiness 
S..4 











demands. Start life anew—with- 
out changing your affairs. Write 
the Rosicrucians for free Sealed 
Book telling how you may receive age-old 
teachings to achieve nal power. 

ne Address: Scribe 0.0. 





Joe ROSICRUCIANS, (Amorc)* San Jose, Calif. 











The Value of Fornes Magasine 
to the advertiser is based on its 
essential value to the reader. 














STOCK TRADING 


Guide Posts 
To Wall St. 








XI. Trading on the News 


_ is the causal relationship 
between the news and the stock 
market movements? 

The problem of handling news in 
relation to any economic series pre- 
sents many methodological difficulties. 
News is teo ambiguous an entity for 
scientific handling with quantitative 
techniques. The verbal material and 
the imaginative response to it is hard 
to measure. It is difficult to isolate the 
news as a cause from other possible 
causes. 

How can we know, if the market 


moves a point on a specific day, how’ 


much was caused by the news of the 
day and how much by other forces? 

Then, too, what is good news and 
what is bad news may often be a mat- 
ter of judgment and background. A 
10% rise in a corporation’s earnings 
might appear to be good news to a 
financial reporter, and yet be bad news 
to someone who had been expecting 
a 30% rise in earnings. 

Further, we are not dealing with a 
manageable entity, and the goodness 
and badness of news is always relative. 
But, if we cut away all these methodo- 
logical difficulties and take a rough- 
and-ready attitude toward the news, 
it is still simple to show that there is 
no dependable relation between news 
and security prices. 

Often the publication of good news 
is followed by rises, but sometimes by 
catastrophic declines. 

Concentration on the news itself is 


undependable. 


KINDS OF NEWS 


There are different types of news. 
And an appreciation of these general 
types can aid us in better fitting news 
items into a general pattern. For con- 





Josern MiInpeLt, economist for a leading 
New York Stock Exchange firm, has been 
a market technician for many years. 


By JOSEPH MINDELL 


venience, news can be divided in three 
broad categories: 

First, there is the most common 
type, the news that follows the mar. 
ket and tends to accentuate its move- 
ment. In the Spring of 1943 a general 
market rise coincided with the wide- 
spread publication of favorable post- 
war plans, favorable post-war earn- 
ings estimates, figures on deferred de- 
mand and consumers’ savings. 

Then in July, 1943, the market 
started to decline. People expected the 
war to end soon. Quickly the news 
began to dramatize our lack of prepa- 
ration for peace, reconversion prob- 
lems, the size of inventories, disposal 
of surpluses, and severance pay prob- 
lems. 

Second, there is discountable news. 
The normal process of the market is 
to discount important events before 
their emergence as news when these 
everts can be anticipated by people of 
superior resources, understanding, 
and access to the market. 

In the spring of 1939 the market 
declined 30 points because of fear of 
the outbreak of war. From the middle 
of August to September it declined 12 
points. The predominating news was 
associated with the outbreak of war. 
The general press anticipation was 
that, as in World War I, the outbreak 
of war would bring about a collapse 
in the market. 

When the market opened after the 
outbreak of the war, there were two 
hours of selling, and then the market 
rose 30 points in about ten trading 
days. At the outbreak of the war most 
of the discounting had already oc- 
curred. 

In April and May, 1932, many great 
corporations cut or omitted their divi- 
dends—conventional bad news. In 
April the United States Steel dividend 
was omitted; in May the General 
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Motors dividend was cut. In retro- 
spect we can see that this particular 
bad news was coincident with the bot- 
toming process for stocks. 

These examples show that we al- 
ways have the problem of when and 
whether the price has discounted the 
development behind the news. This is 
one of the central problems of invest- 
ment practice. 

Third, there is undiscountable news. 
Floods, fires, earthquakes, deaths are 
characteristic. Such news has a greater 
causal effect on the market than dis- 
countable news. President Roosevelt’s 
death was a recent instance. The real 
problem with undiscountable news is 
to determine whether or not the event 
ushers in an important new set of cir- 
cumstances. 


News which caps a turning-point in 
the market or which runs counter to 
the trend is the most deceptive. This 
news can come from any source. 


The great difficulty is that there are 
many influences which determine the 
movements of security prices. We can- 
not isolate one variable (the news) 
from the causal complex and designate 
it as the cause, for the other variables 
exert their pressures on prices. We 


have to study the forces at work, try 
to ascertain their effects, and then 
make some sort of composite picture. 
It is true that these forces often do 
emerge as news, but this appearance 
as news is piecemeal, chronologically 
haphazard, and often contradictory. 
Long and detailed observation of 
the market in its response to news will 
convince us how much wiser the mar- 
ket as a whole usually is, in its re- 
sponses to the news, than the average 
participant in the market. For the 
market, whatever the development it 
is trying to discount, always includes 
among its members some who are ex- 
perts in the particular subject at issue. 
To the outsider, the strength or weak- 
ness of a stock may seem wholly in- 
explicable until months later. 


It must be remembered that finan- 
cial developments, as they become 
news, represent a laie stage of the un- 
folding of constantly flowing economic 
processes. 


Before some stage of the process 
emerges as news many people can fore- 
see the changes in sales, earnings, 
dividends, new products, and so forth. 
Therefore those who act on the news 
may be late-comers to the feast. 
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PROFITS IN TODAY’S STOCK MARKET 
FREE booklet tells amazing 
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The above chart shows the action of the Sensitive Index in com- 
parison to the Dow Jones Industrials. This Index is a factual study 
based upon market action. The figures comprising it and the chart 
are published weekly in our bulletin. 


RULE: When the Sensitive Index declines WHILE the market 
advances, it signifies declining markets ahead. If such variation 
lasts only a few days, the signs point to limited decline; if it 
repeats and lasts for weeks, a bear market is indicated. When the 
S. I. refuses to decline or advances in a declining market, it 
signals advances ahead. 


story of tested methods 


Send today for your copy of a new FREE booklet which 
outlines in detail a tested method for making money in 
the stock market TODAY. 


If you knew when to buy and sell, would there be a 
ceiling on your stock market profits? 


The SENSITIVE INDEX indicated trends clearly and 
confidently. It has two parts—one for buying levels, 
the other for selling levels. 


If you send AT ONCE, you will not only receive this 
booklet FREE, but also a copy of our Investor's Bulletins. 


But you must send AT ONCE — supply of booklets is 
severely limited. Send NOW. 


STEPHEN GARGILIS 


Dept. FB, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 


STEPHEN GARGILIS, 
Dept. FB, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet and 


your present bulletin. 
M 








_ (Print name and address) 
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POLICY NOW? 


Would you fike to check your 
investment strategy with that 
of Babson’s? If so, clip this 
advertisement, send it to us 
with a list of 7 securities you 
own. We'll tell you whether 
our strategy is to Hold or 
Switch. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Write Dept. F.43. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
AYN 











STOCK ANALYSIS 


The Railroads 


By E. A. KRAUSS 


OR a time, not so long ago, it 
seemed that the nation’s railroads 
might weather the transitional period 
in fairly good shape without—at any 
rate—dipping unduly into the red. A 
fairly drastic decline from greatly in- 
flated wartime traffic volume was a 
foregone conclusion, but hopes were 
high that a quickly following post-war 
industrial boom would open another 
era of excellent results, though hardly 
paralleling the wartime bonanza. 
As it turned out, traffic volume 
leaves little to be desired. Car loadings 


in Transition 


alone, this was equivalent to a hike 
in their payrolls of 17.6%, resulting 
in an additional wage burden of an 
estimated $530 million or more in 
1946. Coming on top of the expected 
post-war traffic decline, this added 
charge was painful enough. Combined 
with rising costs of materials and sup. 
plies, and aggravated by the traffic 
loss resulting from the industrial 
strike wave this Spring, it cut operat- 
ing revenues to the quick, with the 
result that first quarter net income of 
Class 1 railroads was only $17.1 mil- 





A NEW ivy tel 
FORECASTING GUIDE ° 


which will tell you in an instant 
HOW MANY TIMES action of past 5 weeks has 
been duplicated in the past AND, for each case, 
WHAT HAPPENED THEREAFTER. 
5 WEEK PATTERNS OF PRICES AND VOL- 


UME: 32 page booklet complete with 
instructions, $1.00 each postpaid. 


A. A. MERRILL iininectody 8. ¥. Y. 

















One Scottish Story—FREE 


An English newspaper, launch- 
ing a new feature, was eager to 
learn the response. A week later 
the editor assured the proprie- 
tor: 

“We've had more than five 
hundred letters from England 
and Wales—and a postcard from 


Scotland.” 


When you've had a good laugh, sit 
down and write out a check for $2.02, 
so that you can have 498 more laughs 
—your check will bring you a copy of 
“499 Scottish Stories—for the price of 
500” by Editor-Publisher—and Story- 
Teller—B. C. Forbes. Incidentally, the 
two eents is to cover royalties, one 
cent each for two of his associates 
who did most of the work. It would 
entail less costly bookkeeping if you 
just enclose two loose pennies. 


(Send check to B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y.) 








12 Attractive Raliroad Stocks 





a Per Share-—————, 

Net Net 1946 Div. Div. Yield* Recent Div. paid so 

‘ 1945 (6 mos. to June 30) 1945 % Price far in 1946 
EERSTE nero ae $9.56 $5.99 $6.00 6.3 95 $4.50 
Bs MIS BAD occ cccvccses 6.71 d0.99 3.75 6.3 59 3.00 
Chesapeake & Ohio......... 2.14 1.28 3.00 5.9 51 2.25 
Great Northern Preferred... 7.81 0.80 3.00 6.2 48 1.50 
Louisville & Nashville...... 7.49 1.51 4.39 8.0 55 2.64 
Norfolk & Western......... 16.11 6.89 10.00 4.0 248 10.50 
Northern Pacific ........... 4.66 0.20 1.00 4.9 21 1,00 
Pennsylvania R. R.......... 3.72 d2.17 2.50 78 32 1.50 
Southern Pacific ........... 8.78 2.36 3.25 6.5 50 3.00 
Southern Railway .......... 10.24 1.21 3.00 6.9 44 2.25 
STEED iccin6ben0en ses 13,07 3.56 6.00 4.6 128 4.50 
Virginian Railway .......... 2.05 0.36 1.87 3.7 50 2.50 

On basis of 1945 dividends. (d) Deficit. 














are at peacetime peak-figures, the rail- 
roads are as crowded as ever, there 
is increasing talk—and real apprehen- 
sion—of a forthcoming transportation 
crisis this Autumn when the seasonal 
swelling of freight traffic is expected 
to exceed by far the carriers’ capacity. 
Yet a good many railroads, for months, 
have been reporting operating losses, 
and revenues of others have been de- 
clining sharply. As a consequence, 
railroad shares have been a prime tar- 
get of recent stock market selling, 
after having lagged badly behind the 
general market. And it all leads back 
to the railroad strike earlier this year 
and the resultant settlement of the rail- 
road brotherhoods’ wage. demands. 
At that time, railroad wages were 
raised 16¢ an hour, retroactive Janu- 
ary 1. In the case of Class 1 railroads 





E. A. Krauss, economist and market analyst, 
was formerly Managing Editor of the Maga- 
zine of Wall St. 


lion against $146.7 million a year ago. 

To compensate for the marked in- 
crease in operating costs, the railroads 
requested freight rate increases aver- 
aging 25%. Actually they were per- 
mitted to increase rates no more than 
8%, with a promise of possible later 
relief, should this be warranted by 
future operating conditions. As it is, 
a 9% rate increase is required to offset 
the April wage award, but this would 
not compensate for higher materials 
and supply costs. For months now, the 
carriers have been pressing for fur- 
ther rate relief, with a decision again 
put off by a recent announcement of 
a further delay in preliminary hear- 
ings which may make any positive ac- 
tion by the ICC unlikely until late 
this year. Meanwhile, a good many 
carriers will continue in the red, de- 
spite expectation of a seasonal traffic 
increase this Fall; others will continue 
to report sharply lower earnings. Tax 
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carrybacks have been less helpful than 
expected and in the light of net income 
so far reported, combined 1946 net 
may run well below last year’s. 

Earningswise, then, railroads pre- 
sent a spotty picture. While operating 
income is likely to improve as the 
year progresses, higher freight rates 
are needed if 1946 net is to compare 
favorably with that of 1945. The West- 
ern railroads have fared relatively bet- 
ter than the Eastern carriers, and the 
former seem certain to do fairly well 
this year regardless of freight rates. 
The latter have suffered most from 
the steel and automotive strikes and 
can hardly avoid winding up in the 
red unless rate relief comes soon. 
This regardless of the fact that the 
long-term traffic outlook for the rail- 
road industry has strikingly favorable 
potentials. But meanwhile, 1946 re- 
sults hinge on the timing and magni- 
tude of freight rate relief. 


FINANCIAL POSITION IMPROVED 


Despite the wide variation in earn- 
ings prospects, selective purchases of 
railroad shares appear warranted; in 
fact, at current lower prices, dividend 
yield has become increasingly attrac- 
tive, quite apart from the longer-term 
potentialities attached to well-situated 
carriers. Generally speaking, most 
railroads, compared with pre-war, are 
in a vastly improved financial posi- 
tion; the aggregate working capital of 
Class I railroads, for instance, stands 
now at over $244 billion compared 


‘with about $500 millions at the end of 


1939. Capitalizations have been sim- 
plified, fixed charges reduced. And 
while considerable equipment expen- 
ditures may be required in the near 
future, this will hardly present a prob- 
lem in view of the greatly improved 
credit standing of most carriers. 

In the accompanying tabulation are 
listed twelve railroads whose equities, 
despite temporarily declining revenues, 
offer attractive dividend yield and con- 
siderable long-term speculative prom- 
ise. Atchison, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Louisville & Nashville, Norfolk & West- 
ern, Union Pacific and Pennsylvania 
Railro.d, all investment quality equi- 
ties, are well suited for income pur- 
poses, as are Atlantic Coast Line and 
Virginian Railway. Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific, and Southern Rail- 
way combine secure dividends with 
considerable longer-term speculative 
appeal. Southern Pacific is an attrac- 
tive speculation. 
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YES—BIG FORTUNES ARE MADE 
BY WATCHFUL WAITING 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 


Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to get 
the “Stock Market Appraisements” we for- 
merly syndicated nationally on financial 
pages under the heading, “ROYSTONE 
SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so anx- 
ious to keep in contact with our analyses. 


This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly bulletins. 


To buy with the “good buying” and sell 
with the “good selling” largely eliminates 
the hazards of speculation. Now, thanks 
to the discovery, made while evaluating 
fundamental psychological faetors found 
in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, 
we are enabled to detect the difference 
between distribution and accumulation. 


Without such “insight” the average in- 
vestor never has a fair chance. See how 
few make a profit in the long run. Unfor- 
tunately, investors and traders are equally 
victims of psychological distortions. Fol- 
lowing popular sentiment, they too often 
are forced to buy when they should sell 
and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed 
our 27 Safety Rules for Investors and 
Traders. 


Today, we believe we have reached a 
point in our economy where our weekly 
findings should be instrumental in saving 
and building fortunes for our clients. It is 
our firm opinion that never before since 
1929 has the investor been in such great 
peril. Yet, at the same time, he faces a 
life-time opportunity for individual for- 
tune building through intelligent watchful 
waiting. 

We expect the recent long period of 
distribution to lead to drastic deflation. 
To be caught in the deflation means ruin. 
To be prepared to know the few safe 
issues to accumulate, at the long-term- 
bargain-bottom, means grasping the op- 
portunity of generations. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points 
are absolutely essential to the investor. 
Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. 
Waiting and watching has built most of 
the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 
It would require pages of space to reprint 
the many letters of appreciation of this 
now in our files. 


There are thousands of ‘smaller inves- 
tors, intelligently accumulating fortunes, 


W. H: ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 
Author of “America Tomorrow”, sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: “The most compact ard far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.” 





who welcome technical data and a general 
diagnosis of profit prospects. While they 
await opportunities they need protection 
from popular emotional distortions. 
Now, to help you in your personal prob- 
lems, we have created a special Contact 
Service to replace our newspaper com- 
ments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five 
dollars for advice covering the next seven 
weeks of the current critical period. 


These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for seven weeks, go 
to hundreds of clients from coast to coast, 
including those paying one hundred dol- 
lars a year for trading guidance. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated my “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says . . .” is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the small 
speculator to the largest investment trusts. 


“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remark- 
able record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has fore- 
seen all the important market changes. 


“Followers all over America look upon 
Roystone as the most reliable long-term 
market diagnostician among the many 
good Wall Street technicians.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of safety and success 
in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you send check, be sure to ask for 
“America Tomorrow” and those famous 
27 Safety-Rules for investors and traders. 
W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills, 16, 
Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931). 
Consultation appointments $25. 
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THE SOONER YOU 
READ THIS BOOK 





...the 


sooner 
you will 
understand 


market |! 





THIS IS THE ROAD TO 


STOCK MARKET 
SUCCESS 


By GEORGE SEAMANS 
Se who appreciate the pon 
of fully understanding =, 
Sear naste mao ees 
tten ie language, it explains 
the BASIC Gunes for profitable trad- 
ing and lays down Yy understood, 
workable rules. 


SENT ON 15 DAYS FREE APPROVAL 





MARKET OUTLOOK 








Reaction in Bull Market 
By HARRY D. COMER 

















SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. F-15 
837 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 

Gentiemen: | am enclosing $3.00 for “THIS IS THE 
ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS.” I reserve the 
privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days, 
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STOCKS 


Experts Favor 


for New Advance 


a UNITED OPINION 
report, newly prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommen 
by leading financial authorities for 
market appreciation. 


Common stock buying advices 
of more than fifteen advisory 
services have been reviewed in 
the preparation of this valuable 

rt— obtainable from no 
other source. 


copy of this exclusive report 
sent without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-46 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A re Boston 16, Mass. 











Your dividend notice in FoRBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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STEEP decline in August-September 
brought forth an unusual variety of ex- 
planations, none of them very satis- 
fying. Among many excuses offered 
were: (1) poor international situation; 
(2) fear of continued labor strife at 
home; (3) prospect of higher interest 
rates; (4) delay in boosting freight 
rates; (5) “regimentation” of prices 
and profit margins; (6) fact that bull 
market is in its fifth year, hence ma- 
ture. 

Fear of war with Russia was most 
commonly heard “cause” of reaction 
in American stocks. In view of calm- 
ness of British market, however, such 
fears seem groundless. Normally Lon- 
don is particularly sensitive to inter- 
national affairs; yet average prices of 
English industrial stocks have held 
within a 2% range for weeks and are 
very close to their all-time high regis- 
tered in mid-July. 

Moreover, should Russian leadership 
prove insane enough to provoke war 
it would probably be ended within a 
few days by our superior weapons. 
For these and other reasons, fear of 
new war can be dismissed as a market 
factor, in my opinion. 

Selling for tax purposes may have 
been important influence in “timing” 
August setback. Late August marked 
end of six months’ waiting-period to 
establish long-term profits by inves- 
tors who bought during February 
slump. Likewise, February’s steep re- 
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action came six months after accumu- : 

lation period just prior to V-J in Au- r 

gust, 1945. 

At this writing D-J Industrials are . 

down 17% from 16-year high reached 3 

last May. This is same percentage as ‘i 
reaction in Spring of 1926, which bot- 

tomed at 135 in D-J average, and was F 

followed by a 34-year rise during I 

which prices almost trebled. 
Without pressing too far analogy 
with situation twenty years ago, this 

writer regards latest decline as _read- . 

justment in big bull market and not “ 

beginning of a major bear trend. ‘ 

Obviously, some weeks will be re- | 

quired to rebuild confidence, once it 4 

has been se shaken by abruptness of ‘is 

recent decline. But it appears highly : 

improbable that a bear market can get F 

under way in view of brilliant outlook k 

for industrial activity. Post-war boom a“ 
is barely beginning. November elec- 
tion may well hasten restoration of 

confidence in American equities. a 

For longer-term purposes attractive a 

buys now include: Steels, Labor-Sav- i 
ing Machinery, and sharply depressed 

Rails. ‘ 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 

article will be sent to interested readers d 

on the day of its writing. Rates on request. c 

Congratulations f 


Maxwell V. Miller, elected president 
of Royal Typewriter Co. 

Graham K. McCorkle, elected presi- 
dent of the Illinois Bell Telephone. . 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Reconstruction Boom Delayed 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


BELIEVE it worthwhile to com- 

pare the post-war stock market, 
after World War I, with the present 
market. 

We entered the first war in April, 
1917. The market declined for the 
balance of the year. It rose during 
1918, up until the Armistice, in No- 
vember of that year. 

A sharp reaction occurred, followed 
by several months of dullness. In the 
early part of 1919 the rise was re- 
sumed, during which motors, sugars, 
rubbers, and some specialties ad- 
vanced enormously. The rise culmi- 
nated in November, 1919, when money 
rates soared to around 15%. 

A bad decline occurred that month. 
In the Spring of 1920 general buyers’ 
strikes occurred; leading stores greatly 
reduced prices of merchandise, and 
the downward movement was acceler- 
ated until, the end of 1920. From then 
until August, 1921, the market was 
dull, with stocks gradually making 
bottoms. 

The great bull market of the 1920s 
then began, lasting until the Fall of 
1929. 


CONDITIONS DIFFERENT 


During the first World War taxes 
were not too high, there were no price 
controls, and some commodities,. such 
as sugar and copper, sold at very high 
prices. Labor costs were nowhere like 
at present; strikes were not nearly as 
serious. Moreover, when the big bull 
market began in the Summer of 1921, 
the deferred demand for articles of all 
kinds throughout the world was no- 
where near as great as now exists. 

But we did not have a New Deal, 
nor all the Socialism or government 
coddling of labor as now. Nor was the 
national debt, with all its inflationary 
implications, anywhere like at present. 

We entered the second World War 
in December, 1941, and the market 
declined until the Spring of 1942. It 
continued upward until the war ended 
in August of last year. A sharp re- 
action in the market was deemed 
likely, but, backed by the Government, 
labor quickly obtained substantial in- 
creases in wages. The first effect was 
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seen in the advances which promptly 
started, particularly in movie and 
liquor stocks, and soon spread to the 
department stores and the balance of 
the market. 

The top was reached in May of this 
year, when the Dow-Jones industrial 
averages reached 212, in contrast with 


the low of 92 in the Spring of 1942, 


when the rise began. 

The question now is: Will the 
market decline for a considerable 
period, and substantially, similar to 
the decline from the Fall of 1919 until 
1920-21? 


A QUESTION OF TIME 
A number of things should be 


settled before the market can resume 
its advance, and it might well be that 
considerable time will elapse until that 
happens. 

Nevertheless, the fact still remains 
that the post-war reconstruction boom 
has scarcely started, and once various 
troublesome situations are settled, the 
way would be paved for a long and 
substantial rise in many stocks. 

But, I repeat, it might take time for 
that rise to start, and lower prices will 
no doubt be seen first. 

Nobody can tell how long it will 
take labor and management to come to 


sensible agreements, fair to both sides. : 


Because of buyers’ resistance in many 
important lines, nobody can tell how 
long it will take for industry to turn 
out articles at substantially lower costs, 
at prices which will attract the masses. 
It is reported that the motor industry 
is planning to put on the market next 
Spring low-priced economy cars, which 
the great majority of the people can 
afford. Lower prices will be needed for 
radios and other items to assure large 
sales. 

For private enterprise to function 
effectively, government interference 
must be curtailed in all directions. 

I understand there has been con- 
siderable foreign selling of American 
securities and it will likely take some 
time to clean this up. 

There will be “tax-selling” in stocks 
this Fall, for the first time in several 
years. Overproduction in some: lines, 
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MAJOR ANGAS and 
THE BOND MARKET 


It is not often that Major Angas writes 
about the bond market. Indeed, his last 
full-dress pamphlet on the subject was 
in early 1937, whereafter a sharp move- 
ment occurred. 


Today it is Major Angas’ belief that 
the market rate of interest is entering 
a new cyclical trend ... and that the 
change will be very rapid, not gradual 
... like a peg being withdrawn from 
under a hat, which has held the hat still, 
and high up for some years. 


Disagree if you want to. But remember that 
if interest rates do suddenly rise (despite 
official plans to keep them low) the whole of 
the capital market will suffer dislocation and 
a shock . . . with bonds, stocks, rents and real 
estate moving rapidly. 


The price of the essay (only 4,000 words) 
entitled “WHY BUSTS ALWAYS FOLLOW 
INFLATIONARY BOOMS” is..... $2 CL] 


Return this advt. 


No banker or real estate dealer should fail to 
read this provocative essay. Two other essays 
will also be sent gratis, namely “The Future 
of Interest Rates” and “The Outlook for Gold 
and Gold Shares.” 

F-915 
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GAIN and LOSS INDEX 


of 450 STOCKS 
Factually Determined 


It is common knowledge some stocks 
far out-perform others percentage-wise. 
The Hist, of course, changes. We provide 
a factual analysis of the Gain and Loss 
Indexes recorded by 450 stocks (not only 
what they did on previous moves, but 
their relative performance percentage- 
wise as a move progresses). This analysis 
helps... 


(a) Eliminate sluggish issues with below- 
average Gain Indexes, thus minimiz- 
ing tying up capital in slow-movers; 


(b) Select dividend-paying stocks whose 
Gain Indexes exceed their Loss In- 
dexes in a manner which indicates 
they appear likely to out-perform 
“the market” in general; 


(c) Eliminate issues with inconsistent 
characteristics, in which the risk is 
excessive; 


(a) Select possible fast-moving, special 
situation type stocks which appear 
to afford good speculative possibili- 
ties. 


Perhaps you would care to examine the several 
year record of this analysis (and the current 
list) . . . to determine for yourself whether 
or not it is possible, by basing stock selection 
en this factual information, to make $1 do the 
work of $2 with reasonable consistency. 


Ask for Report F-54 Send $1 to cover costs 


MANSFIELD MILLS CO. 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 


New York City Tel. 2 East Avenue 
Enterprise 6248 Larchmont, N. Y. 









































CHEMICALS 





CELANESE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA {| 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥. 


POPP” ll tl tl i i i i OL iin 


TT Board of Directors has thisday } 
declared the following dividends: 


FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES , 

The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.18}4 per 
share, payable 1, 1946 to | 
holders of record at the close of busi- 2? 
ness September 16, 1946. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for } 
the current quarter of $1.75 pershare, | 
payable October 1, 1946 to holders of 
record at the close of business Sep- 2 
tember 16, 1946. { 


COMMON STOCK 
A dividend of $1,378,526.87 4, equiv- 


alent to 62% cents per share on the 
205,643 shares of common stock of 


this corporation ntly outstand- 
ing, poyable on September 30, 1946 


to the holders of said stock of record 
at the close of business on September 
16, 1946. 

R. O. GILBERT 


Secretary 
September 3, 1946. 























Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 

Notice is hereby given that the Board 
of Directors of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated, on August 23, 1946, declared 
quarterly dividends of 25c per share on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
Stock payable Oct. 1, 1946, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business Sept. 18, 1946, and $1.25 per 
share on the Company's 5% Preferred 
Stock, payable Oct. 1, 1946, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business Sept. 18, 1946. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
August 23, 1946. 











UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable October 1, 1946, to stockholders of record 
at 3 o’clock P. M. on September 13, 1946. 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 








Your dividend notice in 
Forses directs mnation- 
wide attention of influen- 
tial investors in finance 
and industry to ‘your 
company. 














such as textiles, might occur next year. 
If European crops are good, we will 
not ship so much grain abroad, and 
prices might decline sharply. Today 
many people are forced to spend so 
much of their income on food alone 
that they are unable to buy much of 
anything else. Plentiful food supplies, 
at reasonable prices, would be a bul- 
lish development. 


Money rates can hardly advance too 
much; nothing like 1919. No collapse 
in the prices of government bonds is 
likely. The commercial demand for 
money is increasing substantially, and 
it is likely that the Federal Reserve 
Banks will be forced to buy large 
quantities of government bonds from 
banks and other concerns which need 
money for expansion or legitimate 
business purposes. This is good, 
rather than bad. 

Normally, money used by industrial 
enterprises for new and modernized 
plants provides employment for many 
people. The New Deal Government is 
just not accustomed to the operation 
of private enterprise; indeed, many 
of the “planners” want everything 
under government control. 


CHANGE IN PROSPECT 


I think there will be a change in 
this situation after the November elec- 
tions, when, from all indications, the 
Republicans will run away with the 
election. 


Moderately higher money: rates will 
result in more attractive yields for best 
bonds and preferred stocks and in- 
vestment-type common stocks. 

In the Spring of 1942, I strongly 
recommended the purchase of many 
stocks, without reservation. Later, pre- 
dicted prices were given; the predic- 
tions were substantially realized. 

This Spring | recommended profit- 
taking on many of these stocks, lists of 
which were given. 


I particularly emphasized that cer- 
tain groups had advanced excessively, 
and had likely passed their peaks: 
movies, liquors, department store and 
mail orders, publishing, textiles, air- 
lines. Profit-taking in Chrysler and 
General Motors was also recom- 
mended, due to the situation created 
by labor. 

When the bull market started, it was 
hard to induce many people to buy. 
Those who did buy, and held on, 
made substantial profits, and can well 


afford to take some losses, which are 
inevitable in the security markets, just 
like the risk which accompanies own- 
ership of any form of property. 
Those who waited until the market 
had advanced four years before buy. 
ing now have losses. Many investors 
hold securities for income only, not 
caring whether prices go up or down; 
others care more about prices. 


STOCKS THAT SHOULD DO WELL 


This Spring I realized that the gen- 
eral market was at high levels, and 
for new purchases confined my rec- 
ommendations to stocks of leading 
companies which had not advanced 
excessively, and still had room for 
further appreciation in due time, and 
which would, at least, continue to pay 
nice dividends. In this category, I 
placed leading oils, Brooklyn Union 
Gas, American Gas & Electric, Gen- 
eral Refractories, Commercial Credit, 
General Cigar, steels and some others. 

When the rise in the market is re- 
sumed, | am confident these stocks will 
do well, 

Some stocks have already declined 
substantially, such as General Motors 
from 80 to 55; Chrysler, 140 to 95; 
Midland Steel, 63 to 37. In view of 
the fact that a huge demand for motor 
cars must still be supplied, it is ob- 
vious that further serious declines in 
the motors would provide a buying 
opportunity. Midland makes automo- 
bile frames, has a small capitalization, 
and should certainly do well when mo- 
tor production really gets going. 

The foregoing analysis, of course, 
does not allow for the possibility of 
war, which informed people do not 
expect. Should it occur (God forbid), 
the consequences would be severe. 
The outlook would brighten consider- 
ably once the peace treaties were 
signed. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


* 


The whole world today is gripped 
in a conflict which has long existed in 
one form or another. That conflict is 
between those who believe in dictator- 
ship, either the dictatorship of Com- 
munism or Fascism, and those on the 
other hand who believe that human 
freedom is the ultimate expression of 
the highest aspiration of man.— 
Tuomas Dewey. 
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FORECAST 


Experts Analyze 
Steck Market Outlook 


Forses presents in each issue how 
leading investment concerns read the 
outlook for the stock market in general 
and for specific issues. 


Bacue & Co.: A number of stocks are to 
be found in the 40-range which have suf- 
fered declines of about one-third from their 
peak prices earlier this year. The following 
appear to possess sufficiently satisfactory 
prospects to warrant being accorded renewed 
constructive consideration: Cluett Peabody, 
Cudahy Packing, Interchemical Corp., 
Mueller Brass, U. S. Industrial Chem., 
U. S. Pipe & Fadry. 


Dosss & Co.: For short-term accounts we 
do not advise immediate repurchases in 
spite of drastic declines. This is no time to 
be impatient. We prefer to await more con- 
vincing evidence of stabilization before ex- 
tending long positions. 


Harris Urpnam & Co.: We could have and 
perhaps are having a comparatively shallow 
and possibly fairly short-lived bear swing 
which might complete its course in a period 
of months rather than a term of years. 
There is certainly nothing in the present 
situation which bears a parallel to 1929- 
1932. 


W. E. Hutron & Co.: The aftermath of 
a big market correction such as we have 
had is not merely the traditional automatic 
rebound rally, but also a rather prolonged 
period of relative inactivity (usually at 
around the lows) in which price relation- 
ships between individual issues are being 
brought back into a more reasonable bal- 
ance. We have an idea that Eversharp offers 
very good value in a speculative stock. We 
would beware of non-recurrent earnings in 
certain textile, distilling, and department 
store fields. 


Jacques Cor & Co.: Most of the damage, 
in our opinion, has been done. Whether this 
is a short bear market or the extension of a 
secondary reaction, is academic, but as the 
November elections come nearer, certain pat- 
terns will begin to form in people’s minds 
and after a while, we will begin to discount 
whatever favorable implications come out of 
the elections. 


JosepHtHaL & Co.: The break in the 
market has resulted in some very attractive 
yields on stocks whose dividends appear well 
protected. These yields are considerably 
better than those obtainable on medium 
grade bonds which still give a return of 
around 3%. We consider these stocks at- 
tractive for investment: Sherwin-Williams, 
du Pont, General Electric, Sterling Drug, 
Commonwealth Edison, Standard of Calif., 
American Gas & Electric, New Jersey Zinc, 
American Tel. & Tel., Southern Natural 
Gas, Hudson Bay Mining, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Consolidated Edison. 
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The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 


A dividend for the third quarter of 1946 of seventy-five 
cents per share on $25 par common stock will be paid 
October 1, 1946, to stockholders of record at close of busi- 
ness September 6, 1946. Transfer books will not close. 


H. F. LOHMEYER, Secretary and Treasurer 








THE TEXAS COMPANY 


176th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor, 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on October 1, 
1946, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on September 6, 1946. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 


L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 














August 16, 1946 











A. HOLLANDER & SON, INC. 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
| AR ORME 






A dividend of 25¢ per 
share on the Common 
Stock has been declared 
payable September 16, 1946, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on Sept. 9, 1946. Checks will be mailed, 


Newark, N. J. Albert J. Feldman 
August 26, 1946 Secretary 








— 








QUPON EL anaes 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: August 19, 1946 


The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12% a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable October 25, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on October 10, 1946; also $1.75 a share, as the 
third interim dividend for 1946, on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable September 14, 
1946, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on August 26, 1946, 


W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 








Beneficial 


industrial Loan 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 

$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.811/, per share 
(for quarterly period ending 
September 30, 1946) 
COMMON STOCK 
$.30 per share 
Both dividends are payable Sep- 
tember 30, 1946 to stockholders of 
record at close of business Septem- 
ber 16, 1946. 


Puitip KaPInas 
September 4, 1946 Treasurer 








C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


formerly 
Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 


Common Stock Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable October 1, 1946, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business September 10, 
1946. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 

JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
August 22, 1946. 




















UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
UCC) 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable October 1, 
1946, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 6, 1946. 


MORSE G. DIAL, 
Secretary and Treasurer 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Canada Dry 
Ginger,Ale, Incorporated, at ameeting 
thereof held on July 23, 1946 de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on ‘the $4.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock and an 
initial dividend of $0.15 per share on 
the Common Stock of the par value 
of $1.6624 per share; both payable 
Oct. 1, 1946 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Sept. 11, 
1946. Transfer’ books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed. 


Wan. J. WILLIAMS, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 
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THOUGHTS 


... on the Business of Life 


Some men possess means that are 
great, but fritter them away in the 
execution of conceptions that are lit- 
tle; others, who can form great con- 
ceptions, attempt to carry them into 
execution with little means. These two 
descriptions of men might succeed if 
united, but kept asunder, both fail. It 
is a rare thing to find a combination 
of great means and of great concep- 
tions in one mind. —CoLrTon. 


What we do upon some great occa- 
sion will probably depend on what we 
already are; and what we are will be 
the result of previous years of self- 
discipline. —H. P. Lippon. 


Faith is the very heroism and enter- 
prise of intellect. Faith is not a passiv- 
ity, but a faculty. Faith is a POWER 
—the material of effect. The great 
workmen of history have been men 
who believed like giants.—PARKHURST. 


Experience keeps a dear school, but 
fools will learn in no other, and scarce 
in that, for it is true we can give ad- 
vice but we cannot give conduct. They 
that cannot be counselled cannot be 
helped; and if you will not hear rea- 
sen, she will surely rap your knuckles. 

—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


No army can withstand the strength 
of an idea whose time has come. 
—Victor Huco. 


Facts that are not frankly faced have 
a habit of stabbing us in the back. 
—Sir Haroip Bownen. 


Merit is never so conspicuous as 
when coupled with an obscure origin, 
just as the moon never appears so 
lustrous as when it emerges from a 
cloud. —Bovee. 


An open mind is all very well in its 
way, but it ought not to be so open 
that there is no keeping anything in 
or out of it. It should be capable of 
shutting its doors sometimes, or it 
may be found a little draughty. 

—SAMUEL BUTLER. 
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Knowledge is of two kinds. We know 

a subject ourselves, or we know where 
we can find information upon it. 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


You can’t live on amusement. It is 
the froth on water—an inch deep and 
then the mud.—Georce MacDona.p. 


There is no law of progress. Our 
future is in our own hands, to make 
or to mar. It will be an uphill fight 
to the end, and would we have it oth- 
erwise? Let no one suppose that evo- 
lution will ever exempt us from strug- 
gles. “You forget,” said the Devil, 
with a chuckle, “that I. have been 
evolving too.” —Dean INCE. 


Freedom is that faculty which en- 
larges the usefulness of all our facul- 
ties. —KAntT. 


Settle one difficulty and you' keep 
a hundred others away. 
—CHINESE PROVERB. 


1. Good men are not cheap. 2. Cap- 
ital can do nothing without brains to 
direct it. 3. No general can fight his 
battles alone. He must depend upon 
his lieutenants, and his success de- 
pends upon his ability to secure the 
right man for the right place. 4. There 
is no such thing as luck. 5. Most men 
talk too much. Much of my success 
has been due to keeping my mouth 
shut. 6. The young man who wants to 
marry happily should pick out a good 
mother and marry one of her daugh- 
ters—any one will do. 

—J. Ocpen Armour. 





A TEXT 


Let another man praise thee 
and not thine own mouth; a 
stranger and not thine own 
lips. —PROVERBS 27:2. 


Sent in by V. O. Peterson, So. 
St. Paul, Minn. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 














The first step in becoming impor. 
tant is to feel important to yourself, 
This suggestion is not meant to convey 
that you should be conceited or falsely 
set up, but to have a feeling that you 
are somebody. Our greatest men and 
women are usually modest and un. 
assuming, but they know their impor- 
tance, because they know their respon- 
sibility. Responsibility makes impor. © 
tant people, and people important, as 
well, . . . Talk can’t make you feel 
like somebody, but acts, deeds, and 
definite things achieved, can. And peo- 
ple will take note of you. We are a” 
somebody the moment we do some: 
thing that is noteworthy and useful, 
We are a nobody until we do! 

—GEeEorCE MATTHEW ADams. 
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| 
You can only govern men by serv- 

ing them. The rule is without excep- ; 

tion. —VictTor Cousin. 


A man’s disposition is never well © 
known ’til he be crossed. 
—Francis BAcon, | 


Memory is a capricious and arbi- 
trary creature. You never can tell what / 
pebble she will pick up from the shore 
of life to keep among her treasures, or 
what inconspicuous flower of the field 
she will preserve as the symbol of 
“thoughts that do often lie too deep 
for tears.” ... And yet I do not doubt 
that the most important things are 
always the best remembered. 

—Henry Van Dyke. 


What is opportunity to the man who 
can’t use it? An unfecundated egg, 
which the waves of time wash away 
into nonentity. © —GEoRGE ELLIOTT. 


Every great man exhibits the talent 
of organization or construction, wheth- 
er it be in a poem, a philosophical 
system, a policy, or a strategy. And 
without method there is no organiza- 
tion nor construction. —BULWER. 


Believe me when I tell you that thrift 
of time will repay you in after life, 
with a usury of profit beyond your 
most sanguine dreams; and that waste 
of it will make you dwindle, alike in 
intellectual and moral stature, beyond 
your darkest reckoning.—GLADSTONE. 


* 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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There is drama in the life of freight cars. To 
the average person they may look no more 
impressive than painted boxes on wheels. 
But there is good steel in them and strong timber. 
And they are designed and built by experienced 
engineers and craftsmen to doa job , , . to haul 
anything anywhere rails run. 

Today they may be on lonely sidings; 
tomorrow they will be parked beside the hum- 
ming assembly lines of America’s greatest 
industries. 

“Peanuts” may be the manifest today; to- 
morrow they will be speeding across the country 
loaded with rare products from distant lands. 
But whatever their load, they rush on and on and 
on. Over mountains, across canyons, through 
snowdrifts, steaming swamps, scorching deserts 
or down long valleys beside quiet streams. 
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WHERE DO YOU 
WANT IT? 


But whether their job is tough or pleasant, 
dull or romantic, they do it well . . . because 
they are designed for. it, built for it, and main- 
tained for it. 

The Norfolk and Western has thousands of 
modern freight cars. Some of them are yours — 
built to do your job. Where do you want them? 


N. & W. representatives are located in most prin- 
cipal cities — call or write them for traffic suggestions. 
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WRITE FOR PARTICULA 


GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


840 N. Michigan Avenue 122 E. 42nd St. 291 Geary Street 660 St. Catherine Street, West 
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